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Paal Berg, Underground Leader 


what had to be kept secret before, because the Gestapo was even 
more anxious than friends of Norway to know it, namely who 
was the central directing brain of the Underground movement which 
caused the Germans so much trouble. It is only now we have learned 


r VHE LIBERATION of Norway has made it possible to reveal 


that the man who held all threads in his hand was Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court Paal Berg. 

A quiet-spoken gentleman, now seventy-two years of age, Paal 
Berg has a personality that instantly inspires confidence in his judg- 
ment and his integrity. He is a man whose business it has been all his 
life to interpret and uphold the law, and this fact has set its stamp on 
the Underground movement. Norwegians abroad have sometimes ex- 
pressed a fear that the younger generation—in their resistance to au- 
thority as represented by the Germans and quislings—might lose that 
respect for law which has been a Norwegian heritage from of old, as 
expressed in the adage, “With law shall land be built.” There would 
seem to be little ground for this fear, for the work of the Underground 
has throughout been based on law. 

As Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Paal Berg has held a posi- 
tion scarcely inferior in importance to that of the Prime Minister. In 
Norway, as in the United States, the Supreme Court has authority to 
determine whether the laws passed by the legislative assembly are con- 
stitutional. He became a member of the Court in 1913 and has been 
Chief Justice since 1929. Though twice member of the Cabinet, in 
1919-20 and again in 1924-26, he declares himself to be no politician, 
and is undoubtedly most at home on the bench, to which he now returns. 
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He has written extensively, specializing on laws as they affect Labor. 

When the Germans came to Oslo, they were apparently anxious to 
legalize their status by enlisting the support of the Supreme Court. 
It became evident almost at once that Quisling could not run the 
government, for the workers in the government departments simply 
stayed away, and he was fired. On April 14 the German Minister sent 
for the Chief Justice and asked if the Supreme Court would form 
a new Government. To this Paal Berg replied that it was out of the 
question—he had no need of even asking his colleagues. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that something had to be done to keep the wheels 
of administration running, and after a long parley it was agreed that 
the Supreme Court should nominate an Administrative Council for 
that purpose, provided the King would give his approval. Those who 
took part in this action were well aware that they exposed themselves 
to misunderstanding, that they might be suspected of setting up a 
rival to the Government in London; but they had a clear conscience. 
The Council lasted only till September 25, 1940, when it was dismissed 
and Quisling was appointed Minister-President. But in the meantime 
it had saved Norway from chaos. 

A few months later the Supreme Court resigned, the first official 
body to go on record in this way. The resignation was accompanied 
by a clear and forceful letter stating that the members of the Court 
could not remain in their positions if they were not allowed to function 
according to Norwegian law. They protested against the unlawful 
juridical procedures which the Germans tried to impose on them, and 
particularly against the so-called “‘people’s courts,” on the model of 
those in Germany, which were created to deal with persons who re- 
- sisted Nazi tyranny. 

The resignation was a severe blow to the Germans, but it heartened 
the Norwegians. The immense prestige of the Supreme Court and the 
firmness of its attitude strengthened others. Soon the clergy made its 
protest, then the teachers, the university professors and students, and 
innumerable other official and unofficial bodies. 

Meanwhile resistance groups were springing up round about the 
country, but they knew little about each other.,Paal Berg was leader 
of a group that called itself Kretsen (the Circle). It was composed of 
people from various walks of life. Kretsen from the first tried to es- 
tablish contacts with the Government in London, to advise it and to 
carry out its behests. When the various groups felt the need of co- 
operating, it was natural that they looked to this group and to the 
Chief Justice for leadership. They sent their representatives who 
would meet every two or three weeks. There were as many as twelve 
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or fifteen such representatives who came together in a quiet room in the 
upper story of a house in a side street. In spite of these large meetings, 
as much secrecy as possible was maintained regarding the identity of 
those who did the spade-work. For instance, the leader of the Under- 
ground spoke through a screen with the leader of the 40,000 men who 
were armed and training against the time when there should be need 
for their services. The reason for maintaining secrecy is obvious when 
we know the methods employed by the Gestapo for eliciting informa- 
tion from those who fell into their clutches. 

When last year the Germans ordered all Norwegian young men in 
three military classes to report for labor, the leaders realized that this 
was a veiled attempt to get them into the German Army, and issued 
an order to boycott the mobilization. Minute instructions were given 
the youths on how to comport themselves and how to elude the enemy. 
They were told to regard themselves as soldiers under orders. The 
Norwegian police were warned under penalty of death not to assist 
the Gestapo in running down the youths who were hiding in the moun- 
tains and forests or in the farmhouses of friendly peasants. That the 
proclamation of the death penalty was no idle threat a few collaborat- 
ing Norwegian police learned to their cost. Meanwhile every effort 
was made to destroy registration offices all over the country and take 
away or render useless the lists of those liable for service. Thus the 
campaign was perfectly co-ordinated, with the result that the boycott 
was practically complete. 

Terrible decisions had to be taken by the leadership sometimes, when 
it was a question, for instance, of killing a traitor—an act sure to be 
followed by reprisals. Was it worth it? Was the removal of one man 
important enough to risk the death and torture of perhaps many 
patriots? Sometimes the answer was Yes, but we may imagine what it 
cost the men of peace who had to pronounce the sentence. 

Sabotage, in order to be effective, must be planned. It would have 
been of little use to destroy German installations and stores at a time 
when the Germans held most of Europe and could easily have replaced 
what they lost. The leaders therefore had to restrain their eager work- 
ers till the right time came. The green light was given in the spring of 
1944, when sabotage began in earnest and according to a plan. It was 
directed chiefly at transportation, and was so effective that German 
troops had to walk from the interior down to the coast cities where they 
embarked on the ships waiting for them—only to be exposed to the 
British bombing. By wrecking the main railroad lines the Norwegians 
prevented several hundred thousand German soldiers from joining 
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the enemy forces in Germany, and earned the gratitude of General 
Eisenhower. 

Not all activities of the Underground were of a warlike nature, how- 
ever. One peaceful service it rendered was to make a survey of the 
whole country, the industries and the food situation, in order to learn 
what was most needed and what ought to be done first to restore normal 
conditions after the war. Most minute reports were made to the Gov- 
ernment in London. Unfortunately a messenger carrying some of 
these reports was apprehended last November just as he was about 
to cross the Swedish border, and thereby the names of some of the 
leaders fell into the hands of the Germans. One of those arrested was 
Gunnar Jahn, chief of the Central Statistical Bureau, a man who was 
close to the leader. Then Paal Berg kept out of sight for a time, while 
his friends dismantled his house and carted away his furniture, but 
when no attempt was made to seize him, he resumed his place and his 
activities. At last, on the very eve of the liberation, when the quislings 
were breathing fire, he yielded to the wishes of his friends who urged 
him, since he had eluded the enemy so long, not to expose himself un- 
necessarily in the short time that remained. He then accepted the in- 
vitation of the director of the Red Cross Clinic and spent three or four 
days as a patient there under an assumed name. 


In deference to his services as leader of the Underground, Paal Berg 
was invited by the King to form the new Government, but preferred 
to go back to his place as Justice of the Supreme Court. For the future 
he visualizes a Norway that shall be better and happier than before, 
where every man and woman shall be secure against social or economic 
fear, and where every child shall have a chance. 





Commentary on Denmark 


By KareEN Monrapb JONES 


vig which the Versailles Treaty and the plebiscite restored to 

Denmark was so manifestly Danish, the division so much more 
than fair to Germany, that surely now they would be free from ob- 
noxious German interference in their internal affairs as well as from 
German hostility and aggression. The small minority inescapable in 
North Slesvig they thought could cause no trouble. Denmark was 
truly a “national state.’ In 1937 sensible Danes in Copenhagen as- 
sured me it was “definitively” settled. 

Yet only a few days earlier I had stood in German-held Flensborg 
(-burg to the Germans) and looked across the long narrow fjord to 
the wooded northern shore. A woman of whom I asked information 
said: “Yes, that is Danish land,” and then added almost under her 
breath but in a tone of unmistakable resentment: “leider’—unfor- 
tunately. In the same tone, but loudly, a young German soldier in 
southern Slesvig, hearing me mention Dybb¢gl, interposed haughtily: 
“That is in the ceded territory—im abgetretenen Gebiet,” as if it had 
been wrested from Germany under temporary compulsion. In Flens- 
borg a monument portrayed a warrior with eyes gazing northward— 
“threateningly,” said the Flensborg Danes. But in the Duborg School 
in that town Danish boys and girls, surrounded by colorful frescoes, 
were taught by self-exiled teachers to treasure their heritage in an 
obvious hope that some day truth and right would win and Flensborg 
with its uplands would be restored to Denmark. 

If Europe had remained at peace, if the trend in Germany had been 
toward a democracy that respects the freedom of other nations, then 
one would have hesitated to touch upon the Danish border question 
again. No line could be completely fair to both nationalities, and the 
growth of democracy in Germany would have been of vastly greater 
importance than historic national boundaries. But after what has now 
happened, one feels again the impermanency of a border based only 
on the plebiscite. Border votes are notoriously shifting. English writ- 
ers have often pointed out that the British government took a wrong 
turning at the crossroads in 1864 when it failed to prevent Prussian 
expansion at the cost of Denmark, and the acquisition of the Slesvig 

1 For an account of the negotiations and plebiscite, see “The Settlement of the Slesvig Ques- 


tion” by Karen Larsen, Political Science Quarterly, December 1919. Reprinted by the Academy 
of Political Science. 


I; 1920 most Danes were convinced that the strip of North Sles- 
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harbors provided a stepping-stone for German seapower. If the time 
now has come to reverse that misstep as it was not reversed after the 
First World War, then it must be thoroughly understood that any re- 
vision of the Danish border southward would be justified not merely 
on strategic grounds, but on the basis of nationality as well. 

It was by no means only historical and legal claims that led Den- 
mark to fight for all Slesvig in 1864 and to renew the war in a futile 
attempt to save Flensborg and the central mixed districts. The Danes 
did indeed believe that the principle of nationality could not justly 
be used to separate from a long-established state land in which na- 
tionalities had become inextricably interwoven. ‘This was in truth 
“Danish land,” and even today the broad mass of the people—the 
most stable part of the population, the peasantry and small inde- 
pendent landowners—are Danish in character, heritage, folk-culture, 
and way of living. A fascinating book on this subject was published in 
Copenhagen in 1936, Dansk Grenselere (Border-Teaching) by 
Claus Eskildsen. In the most Germanized part of Slesvig a man may 
say of another: “He is as mad as a Diitscher,” not realizing that he 
thereby proclaims himself a Dane! As for the animals, they simply 
don’t understand the German language. A farmhand from Holstein 
has to learn to talk to them in Danish: to say gisse, gisse, gisse to the 
pigs instead of the Low German bésche, bésche, bésche, and kalle, kalle, 
kalle to the calves instead of bdélle, bélle, bélle. 

Was it only liberalism that led the Danish government in 1919 to 
ignore the petitions of large numbers of Danes in central Slesvig? 
Was it not above all fear—fear of losing a last chance of regaining 
North Slesvig if they asked too much, fear of renewed German aggres- 
sion, fear of the disturbing influence of a large German minority 
_ within the Danish borders? Yet Denmark’s moderation did not save 
her from any of these fears or happenings. What did not Nazi propa- 
ganda accomplish through the medium of a few thousand Germans on 
the Danish side of the border in the years before this war! How il- 
lusory was the freedom of the Danish national state and of how little 
avail had been the generous attitude of the Danes in 1919! Perhaps 
boundary lines in controversial territory cannot be permanently drawn 
until the world-wide spread of democracy makes them unnecessary 
except for administrative purposes or for the fostering of the cultural 
diversity which gives democracy its vitality. What happens to the 
boundary in Slesvig is not now of prime importance. Something big- 
ger is at stake today. 

But it would be unfortunate, not only for Denmark, but for all 
Europe if the impression were allowed to stand that the 1920 border 
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was “just” to Denmark, or if historians continued to treat Slesvig in 
conjunction with Holstein as a German province which had been 
“liberated” from Denmark in 1864. Such a misconception could have 
serious consequences if Germany should be welcomed into the com- 
munity of nations and again begin to plead for “justice.” She would 
not stop at the 1920 boundary. In the old days there were Germans 
who brazenly called the whole Danish mainland the “North German 
Peninsula” and aspired to its possession. There was some wisdom in 
the words of a Dane (Peter Vedel) who approved the rejection of the 
northern strip of Slesvig in 1864, even though by renewing the war 
all was lost. He said it would have given the peace the appearance of 
having respected nationality. Much better, he thought, was a peace 
which everyone recognized as resting on no principle whatever, for it 
would stand a better chance of some day being revised on a real basis, 
whether political-historical or national. Today’s boundary is better 
than the one Bismarck offered in 1864, yet it must not be thought that 
the wrong then committed against Denmark was “righted” in 1920. 
There had been talk at Versailles of restoring all or most of Slesvig, 
but the Danish government, having given up all hope of a strong self- 
defense in case of aggression, did not even want a plebiscite in the 
southern zone and insisted no one could force territory on Denmark 
that she did not want. But times have changed. Would they vote in Sles- 
vig now as they did then? Were conditions too involved for a plebiscite 
to determine the boundary between Denmark and Germany? Has a 
small nation a right voluntarily to make itself so small it can contribute 
nothing to its own self-defense? One cannot blame Denmark for not 
stopping the Germans in 1940 or even for the trade pacts in the years 
before. We may, however, ask whether Denmark would have been so 
helpless then if she had been more courageous in 1919-20? Today we 
may ask whether the interests of Europe as a whole require a solution 
more realistic than the plebiscites. Today we may ask what responsi- 
bilities and burdens (not necessarily military) the small nations must 
bear for the sake of the general security and the strengthening of world 
democracy. 

Anyone familiar with nineteenth century Danish history will under- 
stand the reluctance of the Danes in 1919 to let any considerations but 
their own internal interests dictate their decision. How long had not 
“European necessity” been a chain around the feet of Denmark, 
hampering every step toward the liberal democracy the people wanted! 
It was European necessity that prevented the loosening of the tie with 
Holstein when the German movement for national unity in 1848 
threatened to draw not only that duchy but also Slesvig away from 
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Denmark. To Holstein the Danish government would have given au- 
tonomy; they would eventually have relinquished it altogether, for 
Holstein was German in nationality and, though under Danish rule, 
lay within that loose organization of states called the German Con- 
federation, which had been formed along the lines of the old German 
(Holy Roman) Empire in 1815. At that time this connection had not 
seemed more unnatural or burdensome to the absolute King of Den- 
mark than in feudal times when he had held Holstein as a fief of the 
German Empire. Even with the rise of nationalism, the question of 
Holstein would not have caused much trouble if the Germans had not 
stretched their arms across the boundaries of the Confederation to try 
to take Slesvig too. For Slesvig was an old Danish crown land. Sles- 
vig had been recognized as Danish land by all Europe, even by the 
German Emperors themselves, straight down through the centuries 
from the days of Charlemagne. Even in the days of the weakest Danish 
kings, when Holstein nobles overran much of Denmark, it was only as 
a fief of the Danish Crown that they held Slesvig. So well aware of this 
were they that one of them conspired to put a very young boy on the 
throne of Denmark in order to swear allegiance to him and obtain 
desired privileges. 

It is a misnomer to call the old conflict between Danes and Germans 
the “Schleswig- Holstein” question. It was always the Slesvig question, 
as the British Marquess of Salisbury wrote, “both to those who calcu- 
late and to those who sentimentalize.” Schleswig-Holstein was not a 
political actuality. It was a dream of the Germans. It was on the shores 
of Slesvig that the harbors were which they coveted. It was in Slesvig 
that the Germans who had infiltrated the Danish population could 
propagandize in the nineteenth century as they did in North Slesvig 
after 1920. The Danes fought a three-years’ war (1848-51) to prevent 
the Germans from taking Slesvig. But Denmark could keep it then 
only by yielding to the pressure of the great European Powers whose 
policy it was to maintain the integrity of the Danish monarchy all the 
way to the Elbe. It was European necessity that forced the Danish 
government to spend long years trying to unite constitutionally all 
parts of the monarchy, including Holstein, and to devise a Constitu- 
tion for Common Affairs which would satisfy the Germans and yet 
would not bring the Danish majority under the domination of the 
German minority within Denmark or of the German Confederation 
itself. It was European fear of the spread of Denmark’s newly won 
democratic institutions that forced her to limit these to the “Kingdom” 
(excluding Slesvig and Holstein) and to make the Common Constitu- 
tion conservative, contrary to the wish of the Danes. It was Prussia’s 
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and Austria’s fear of the democratic movement within Germany that 
led them to join the neutrals in signing the Treaty of London in 1852, 
recognizing a new dynasty as heir to all parts of the Danish Monarchy 
—a treaty which Bismarck scrapped when he invaded Slesvig on false 
pretenses in 1864 and acquired it (with Holstein and Lauenburg) for 
Prussia, while all Europe looked on, blind to the danger, and not even 
Sweden-Norway came to the aid of Denmark. 

No wonder the Danes sighed with relief in 1920 when they thought 
they were free at last from “European necessity” and could turn to 
purely Danish needs and make their country a model of social reform 
and co-operative venture! But today we know it was an illusion. We 
know neither small nor large nations can escape international responsi- 
bility. Today we see a world necessity which requires even of small 
nations new consideration of the price they must pay for freedom. 
That no nation can stand alone we now know. Whichever road is taken 
toward security, the small nations will be compelled to face the fact 
of their dependency. Their choice, while they are free, lies in what they 
will depend upon, to what they will lend support. 

Denmark’s geographic position has given the country a political 
significance quite out of proportion to its size and power. In many 
ways it has been favored among the small nations of Europe, and out- 
side factors have preserved its independence. Neither England nor 
Russia has been willing to let the other gain control of the entrance to 
the Baltic, guarded on one side by Copenhagen, on the other by 
Sweden. Germany also saw an advantage in leaving Denmark free 
after Bismarck had weakened her by annexing one-third of her land. 
All three Powers have at various times dominated Danish policies. 
From the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century Denmark 
was almost a vassal of Russia. Scarcely a step was taken without con- 
sidering Russia’s wishes, though by nature the Danish people abhorred 
the Czarist despotism of the time. Even after the Danes won constitu- 
tional freedom in 1848, the Russian influence continued to affect the 
make-up of the Cabinets. “If Russia devours one of our Cabinet mem- 
bers,” wrote a fallen Liberal, “we must always have another ready to 
put in his place.” But it was a hard struggle, as reaction was thus 
encouraged: from without. Afterward it was England whose advice 
the Danish government followed. This was a more natural association, 
for the Danes and the English are more congenial in their attitudes. 
But at this time the British government was encouraging Prussia to 
take the lead in Germany, and pressed the Danish government to an 
appeasement program that ended in disaster in 1864. After that Den- 
mark was so small it seemed as if her only security lay in not offend- 
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ing her neighbors—with the results we have seen. The Danes became 
imbued with the idea that their freedom depended solely upon the 
fortunes and goodwill of the Great Powers and that there was nothing 
they could do about it themselves. It is true, they have won wide respect 
for their resistance and underground activities during this war. But 
have they not also a responsibility for positive action in peacetime to 
preserve their regained freedom? 

Two paths have heretofore been open to the small nations, and they 
will not entirely disappear in the World Security Organization. One 
is union with other small nations having common geographic, eco- 
nomic, or national interests, thus making themselves so strong they 
can meet the larger nations on an equal footing. The other is to throw 
in their lot for good or ill with a congenial Great Power. Both these 
paths have at times been possibilities for Denmark. At several points 
in the nineteenth century a Scandinavian Union seemed close to 
realization. In spite of opposition by some of the Great Powers, it 
might have been attained if the Scandinavian countries themselves had 
in time shown a strong will toward union. “If the North had had a 
great political genius,” wrote the Danish Liberal, D. G. Monrad, in 
1882, “who had known how to gather all the forces of the North to- 
gether and set them into the European community as a collective 
Power, then everything would have been different and then there 
would have been a possibility of making secure the ancient boundary 
of the North—the Eider.” (The Eider River and the Bay of Kiel 
formed the southern boundary of Slesvig.) He and his political col- 
leagues did not succeed in getting even an alliance, to say nothing of a 
federation. Sweden feared Russia’s opposition; Norway, though in 
“personal union” with Sweden, was almost independent, and did 
‘ not see any danger either from the South or from the East; and the 
Danes, alas, were divided. Later the separatists and isolationists grew 
stronger. Norway broke the dynastic tie with Sweden, though some 
were filled with somber forebodings and looked upon this as a danger- 
ous weakening of the North. But in many fields the common bond was 
still fostered. At a Scandinavian festival in Lund, the winter Hitler 
came into power, speakers pointed to the contrast between Northern 
social and political ideals and those developing both to the South and 
the East; they saw a danger therein to the separate existence of the 
small Northern states. At the University of Copenhagen in 1938 Pro- 
fessor Aage Friis, the historian, threw new light on the old plans for 
a federation and expressed the thought that “it might become neces- 
sary for the security of our individuality and as protection for the 
independence of our common culture, to create new forms for the 
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political life of the Scandinavian people by going back to what the 
national-liberal generation tried without success to realize.”” What 
would it not have meant in this war if Scandinavia had stood united 
in the North! What would it not mean hereafter in maintaining future 
peace and independence! 

As for casting their lot with one or another of the Great Powers, 
the experience of the Danes with alliances and promised protection 
was not an encouragement to putting trust in these. In 1864 treaties 
and promises were forgotten even by the friendliest Powers and 
though they could excuse themselves on the grounds that Bismarck’s 
diplomacy had deceived them no less than Denmark, yet it could hap- 
pen again—as Munich and Czechoslovakia proved in 1938. One can 
also understand a small nation’s desire to avoid war as long as possible. 
The great nations also had this desire. Yet the impossibility of neutral 
action has become quite clear. Denmark’s policy from 1864 on led 
step by step to dependence upon a Germany that long before 1939 
was destroying within its own borders all that the Danish people 
valued. Never again can we say that the internal affairs of another 
nation are no concern of ours. The misfortune of the Danes has 
been that their geographic position—perhaps also a certain indecisive- 
ness of character—has led to their being pulled in all directions. Too 
often in critical moments have they been divided. Too often have they 
been half-and-half. 

Yet never has it been more imperative than now for Denmark to 
stand united in the face of the tremendous issues and conflicts let 
loose throughout the world. The Danish people cannot indulge in 
indecision or passivity. They cannot pursue a neutrality that does not 
let its right hand know what its left is doing or that sits on the fence 
whenever decisive action is required. They cannot follow a foreign 
policy that is in contradiction to their own nature and internal de- 
velopment, supporting forces that would destroy freedom. The victory 
of the United Nations in Europe has given us all a new chance to 
choose the way we will go, to start afresh. Can any small nation doubt 
that its own freedom will depend upon the strength of democracy 
everywhere in all its full deep meaning? 

The rédle of Denmark—indeed of all Scandinavia—appears in 
Europe somewhat analogous to our own in the wider sphere. Its 
importance is quite apart from the question of military and economic 
might. In what other European country is the soil so fertile for blend- 
ing and harmonizing the best of the West with the best of the East, 
the love of liberty with concern for the common man, the need for 
control of laissez faire in order to preserve freedom for the small as 
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well as the great? The antagonisms in Denmark are not so sharp as in 
many other countries of Europe. The Danes are not revolutionary. 
They acquired their democratic rights and their social reforms by 
legal means. Even the change from an absolute to a constitutional 
monarchy in 1848 was effected through already existing representa- 
tive bodies. Denmark’s famous June Constitution had many simi- 
larities to our own. It was democratic in the fullest sense of the word. 
It was concerned with the needs and the worth of “the common 
man.” It granted the freedoms we prize; it had checks and balances 
to protect minorities; its authors were familiar with de Tocqueville’s 
picture of democracy in America and his warning that freedom and 
equality do not go hand in hand naturally and without effort, but must 
be constantly nurtured and guarded lest the one destroy the other. In 
that brief Golden Age of Danish political life an extraordinary har- 
mony was created between parties long enough to write it into the 
Constitution. It has undergone many revisions and was on the point 
of radical—and sharply contested—change just before this war. The 
pendulum had swung far to the right and far to the left. Bitter class 
strife in the 1870s and 1880s marred Denmark’s constitutional devel- 
opment and brought legislation almost to a standstill. In more recent 
times progress became possible through coalition among parties, yet it 
was often accomplished by narrow margins. The last chapters of Dan- 
ish political history before this war leave an impression of a precarious 
balance, of a struggle for power that might—if continued—set the 
pendulum swinging violently back and forth, with consequences dis- 
astrous not only to democracy at home, but to the world-wide effort 
to find solid ground for peace and hence to the very existence of the 

small nations themselves. In view of the dangers ahead, perhaps what 
is needed today is a return to the spirit of 1848, which not only toler- 
ated minority views but used them and wove them into every decision 
in order to secure action that was durable. The men of 1848 could com- 
promise because they were sure of the direction in which they wanted 
to move, were alert to dangers, yielded to all just demands of an op- 
ponent, but never to such as would increase his power to destroy their 
essential goals. It was not they but their reactionary successors who 
gave Slesvig a local constitution that shut out countless Danes from 
voting so that whenever Europe heard the voice of the Slesvig Stender 
(local legislature) it was the voice of the Schleswig-Holstein German 
party that was heard. What the men of 1848 tried to do was to remove 
all just grounds for complaint by the Germans. This was democracy; 
the other was appeasement and put into Bismarck’s hands a weapon 
he later turned against Denmark. 
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It is not always easy for governments to follow a consistently demo- 
cratic policy in their foreign relations. It cannot be done without a 
strong unified will of the people. Here we may see a task for organiza- 
tions whose goals are freedom, peace, the rights of small nations, the 
preservation of boundaries and nationality: to create a sense of unity 
among nations in the midst of diversity; to discover common ideals as 
a basis for united action in concrete issues; to bring to children of 
foreign parentage a knowledge of the Lincolns and Jeffersons of 
their ancestral lands to be a source of pride and inspiration. Let the 
heroes of our children be the men who saw the meaning of democracy 
and contributed to its spread. As a Dane wrote a hundred years ago: 
“A mighty force is provincial diversity, a mighty force is national in- 
dividuality, but the mightiest of all is freedom”—the freedom that 


penetrates into all phases of our living and creates the equality without 
which freedom itself dies. 


A Copy of One of the Two Gold Horns Found in Slesvig Soil in 

1639 and 1734. They are said to date from about A.D. 500, and the 

Inscription on Them Is the Oldest in the Danish Language, Indicating 
that Slesvig Was Old Danish Land 


Karen Monrad Jones is an American of Danish descent, who has made 
a special study of those critical years in Denmark’s history, 1830 to 1864 





Slesvig 


By ERLAND GJESSING 


FEW YEARS after the Franco-Prussian war Danish text- 
A books were issued for school children in the purely Danish dis- 
tricts of Slesvig. The German campaigns in France and Den-. 

mark were described as crusades against perfidious nations that had 
deliberately broken the peace. When the children returned to their 
Danish homes, the head of the family would ask them what they had 
learned in history, and they were invariably told: “De @ Lévn, for- 
staar I Born?” (It is a lie, you will understand, children). The boys in 
families of sufficient means were in their teens sent to Danish schools 
across the border. They could not return, and they were later joined by 
their parents who would sell their property. Children of poorer fam- 
ilies emigrated to escape German military service. There were about 
50,000 of these intransigents who left Slesvig during the first three 
decades after 1864 with a passionate protest in their hearts against 
the wrong they and their country had suffered. They looked upon 
Flensborg as a Danish city which, by paragraph V of the Treaty of 
Vienna in 1866, had been promised a plebiscite to express its national 
preference. The 20,000 inhabitants of Flensborg had in 1878 elected 
Gustav Johansen, a Danish representative, to the German Reichstag. 

These people exercised for a time a predominant influence on Danish 
sentiments and aspirations, until they were challenged and outnum- 
bered by a rapidly increasing urban population which was chiefly in- 
terested in the economic problems of the day. 

When it was realized towards the turn of the century that, with 
this heavy exodus, the soil of Slesvig would gradually pass into Ger- 
man hands, the young men stayed at home and later served in the 
German army. They paid the penalty for their devotion to the soil by 
a death toll of 6,000 on German battlefields of the First World War. 
The returning Slesvigers had been deeply impressed with the efficiency 
and power of Germany and had frequently become its apologists. They 
had been forced by circumstances into the performance of acts which 
their forbears would have condemned. For instance, H. P. Hanssen, 
their Danish representative in the German Reichstag, felt it his duty, 
in order to protect the interests of his constituents, to vote for the Ger- 
man war appropriations at the outbreak of the war in 1914. 

While Germany prepared itself for this conflict, leaders of its Social- 
Democratic party served as its emissaries in Denmark, preaching paci- 
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fism to their unsuspecting Danish confreres. These emissaries con- 
demned militarism, but joined the German colors with enthusiasm. 
Danish Social-Democrats looked upon Slesvig as irretrievably lost and 
upon irreconcilable Danes as quixotic visionaries. Even after North 
Slesvig had been reunited with Denmark, they voted in several cases 
with German Social-Democrats, leaving the German factions in con- 
trol, as for instance in Tonder. 

Came the end of the First World War and the offer by the Allied 
Powers for the return of the entire province of Slesvig. It was at once 
rejected by the Danish Government with the approval of the Social- 
Democratic and Radical parties as well as by some Conservatives who 
feared the inclusion of German elements in Danish politics. They re- 
membered that Denmark had stood unaided and isolated and had been 
defeated in a bloody war on Slesvig’s soil against overwhelming 
military odds. The bulk of the people of Slesvig, they said, had been 
Germanized, and if democratic principles were to be upheld there would 
be a pro-German bloc in the Danish parliament which might hold the 
_ balance of power, the Danish Government and opposition parties be- 
ing of almost equal strength. 

The irreconcilable Danes were in a hopeless minority, but their 
claim for the restoration of at least a part of the lost province and the 
intrinsic justice of this demand carried such an emotional appeal that 
it could not be ignored. 

In its embarrassment the Government turned to H. P. Hanssen, 
who was in favor of accepting the northern part of Slesvig, in which 
there was a strong Danish majority, leaving the remainder of the 
province in undisputed German possession. The transfer of the north- 
ern section would not overtax Denmark’s financial ability nor its ad- 
ministrative machinery. He believed that if the transfer were con- 
firmed by a treaty with Germany, the Germans would be impressed 
with Danish reasonableness and accept the new boundary as a perma- 
nent settlement. Events proved that he was wrong. 

The transfer of the northern section was to be confirmed by a plebi- 
scite with a view to impressing the Germans and the Allied Powers, 
for the plebiscite with ‘all its imperfections had caught the imagination 
of a war-weary world. On the demand of the opposition parties in the 
Danish parliament, Slesvig was divided into three separate voting 
zones, the northern with its Danish majority, the middle or Flensborg 
zone, and the southern zone embracing the remainder of the province. 
(The plebiscite in this zone was later abandoned.) 

The results of the plebiscites were as expected by the Danish Gov- 
ernment. In the first zone the Danish vote was 75,431 as against 
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25,329, but in the Flensborg zone the conditions were reversed with 
48,148 votes for Germany as against 13,025 for Denmark. The 
German majority in this zone had undoubtedly been augmented by 
many thousands of non-residents, children of German officials born 
in Flensborg while their parents were temporarily stationed there. 
H. P. Hanssen had recommended that native permanent residents only 
should have a vote, but this offended the sentiment of Danes who had 
been expelled or been forced to leave Slesvig for other reasons. 

The new boundary was drawn in conformity with the plebiscites 
and left some 60,000 stout Danes south of the border. It was a bitter 
disappointment to the Danish patriotic minority, which had been too 
sanguine and had been politically outgeneralled. Too late was it 
realized that the verdict as rendered in the Flensborg zone, based as it 
was on more than half a century of German suppression and intimida- 
tion, must of necessity be misleading. The Government was urged to 
petition the Allied powers to hold the surrender of the Flensborg zone 
in abeyance for a period of fifteen years in order to éstablish more 
equitable conditions for a final decision. The Government refused to 
take any action. A bitter controversy split the nation. Large proces- 
sions passed through Copenhagen to petition their good King Christian 
to lend his influence to have the Flensborg zone restored to Denmark 
as a matter of historic justice. Two members of the Government parties 
went over to the opposition and left the Government without a major- 
ity in parliament. It resigned, giving place to a more conservative 
Government. But Denmark’s critical hour had come and gone, and the 
fate of Slesvig had been sealed by a divided and irresolute people. 

In 1921 the United States concluded a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship with Germany, which already then was preparing its gigantic 
swindle by the total depreciation of the reichsmark to evade its obliga- 
tions. At the same time the German press denounced the drawing of 
the new Slesvig boundary as an example of political trickery. Local 
German propaganda centers under German consular protection were 
established north of the border. They followed the usual German pat- 
tern of repudiating treaty provisions imposing obligations on them 
while demanding strict observance of other provisions which worked 
to their advantage. Poor German families were subsidized to move 
with their numerous children into purely Danish districts with a view 
to having German primary schools established there. One notable ex- 
ample of this kind was in Mogelténder, a purely Danish village, where 
a German primary school was established in 1989 for the use of ten 
minor children in a subsidized family. On the other hand there were 
instances of Danish parents south of the boundary being deprived of 
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their natural right of guardianship of their children, because they had 
sent them to Danish schools, though these schools were duly recognized 
under the treaty of 1920 by the German authorities. 

By the employment of terroristic methods in peace and in war the 
greater part of Slesvig had been Germanized. How quickly the process 
could be reversed under a just administration was demonstrated in the 
town of Tonder in the southern rim of the first zone that went to 
Denmark. This—my native town—was entirely Danish speaking in 
my childhood. In 1919 it bore all the earmarks of a German town 
where Danish frequently was not even understood. At the 1920 plebi- 
scite there were 1,080 votes for Denmark as against 2,447 for Ger- 
many. A decade afterwards it was again Danish speaking and had a 
solid Danish majority. It is more than probable that Flensborg with 
its old Danish background, given the removal of all German officials 
and German influence, would in the course of a few decades undergo 
the same national transmutation. 

But the signs of the times after 1920, with Germany’s rapid re- 
covery and with economic disasters in Denmark and later in the world 
at large, left no time for national introspection. The people of Slesvig 
(who had been idealized) showed the faults of a border people, were 
loud in their complaints of the losses they had suffered, and seemed 
frequently more interested in economic questions than in the preserva- 
tion of their nationality. The natural reaction to these complaints, Ger- 
many’s recovery, and Allied disunity served as excuses to justify the 
boundary of 1920. In the meantime the Danish people looked with un- 
easiness at the storm cloud gathering in the south. They hoped they 
would be spared the tempest, for had not Germany in 1939 forced their 
Government to sign a non-aggression pact? 

When the storm broke, Denmark was militarily and spiritually un- 
prepared for the catastrophe. A few years were to pass before an out- 
raged people rose in bitter wrath against their oppressors, who were 
helped in their most shameless and bloody acts by pro-Germans from 
Slesvig. Too late did the Danish people, as so many other people in 
the world, learn that not only is it their perfect right to revolt against 
oppression, but that it is their duty to do so. They were again reminded 
of the cruelly exposed position of their country and the impossibility of 
an effective defense without that foreign help which had always failed 
them. Again, as at other tragic moments of Denmark’s history, her 
people seem inclined to sacrifice her old historic and national rights to 
avoid heavy political and economic burdens. 

It is difficult for us citizens of the United States with our country’s 
proud, progressive national policy to understand Denmark’s attitude. 
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But Denmark’s history has been one of national retrogression during 
the last centuries. She was by circumstances forced to take the smallest 
possible part of Slesvig. She has become accustomed to abandon his- 
toric and national rights, and it is therefore easy for her to renounce 
any further claim on Slesvig’s soil. 

For us who love Denmark and are attached to her by ties of blood 
and affection, the hope had arisen that the outrages to which her people 
had been subjected would have aroused a passionate desire for her old 
historic rights in Slesvig and a new spirit of resistance that would toler- 
ate no compromise with the old arch enemy. 

Are, on the contrary, the events in Denmark in 1919 and 192¥ to be 
repeated? Or will a respite be granted Denmark for a party to be 
formed and opinion to be crystallized, after being cleansed in the fear- 
less struggle with the oppressors, and impelled by the desire to help 
other nations to prevent the recurrence of another Hitler? 

The Europe that has arisen after the bloodletting of the Second 
World War knows now the terrible danger it so narrowly escaped. It 
is in a stern mood and knows that the German menace with its engines 
of destruction and death must be removed from the Danish coast. As 
a sign of the times, the plebiscites as practised in the past are now re- 
jected as neither feasible nor just. 

In press reports the so-called city of “Flensburg” in the north Ger- 
man province of Schleswig-Holstein has recently played a prominent 
part as the place of refuge for Admiral Doenitz and his henchmen. To 
this city came the great Queen Margaret of Denmark in 1412 to settle 
the southern boundary of Slesvig which had been fortified by another 
Danish queen, Thyra Danebod, 500 years earlier. Here lie buried in a 
common grave hundreds of townspeople who fell fighting for Den- 
mark at the battle of Isted in 1850. In the same cemetery is the grave 
of Mayor Lassen of Flensborg, who died here in 1854—my grand- 
father. Here I met Gustav Johansen as he sat looking across the fjord 
to the county of Angel in the south. “Twenty years longer of Danish 
rule,” he said, “and Angel would have been Danish; when we came 
there from Flensborg before 1864 we were met by hundreds of children 
carrying Danish flags and singing Danish songs—we had so little 
time.” ; 

Here I visited my teacher Jessen, then editor of Flensborg Avis. 
I see him walking the floor, raging against the Copenhagen newspa- 
pers that ridiculed Danish aspirations for the restoration of Slesvig, 
and turning to me, then a boy in my teens, he said: “Without a pas- 
sionate desire for right and justice as a nation sees it, it cannot en- 
dure.” 
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More than fifty years have elapsed, and I am among the hills of Ver- 
mont. But the cause of Slesvig and the memory of the men who fought 
to keep the land Danish fill my mind. I owe them a duty to plead their 
cause; I owe it to my ancestors and to my father and mother who 
fought and suffered to free the land from Germany; I owe it to my 
sons in the Pacific and somewhere in Europe, so that their struggle 
shall not be in vain. I owe it finally to that sense of human dignity with 
which we are endowed, to help defeat that hideous gangsterism and 
lying deception, which threatened to engulf the world. 


At the Eider River the Representatives of Charlemagne and the Danish King Godfred 

Met to Mark the Boundary Between Their Realms. In the Seventeenth Century 

Christian V Placed the Stone Pictured Here Over the Portal of Rendsborg Castle on 

the Eider Which Marked the Boundary Between Slesvig and Holstein. The Stone Is 
Now Preserved in Copenhagen 


Erland Gjessing is a native of Ténder in Slesvig and came to this country 
as a boy. He was sent to Copenhagen during the First World War to take 
charge of the passport office, and remained in Denmark as United States 
Vice Consul. He was there during the first.months of the German occupation 





A Scene from A Midsummer Night’s Dream Which 
Opened the New City Theater at Malmé 


‘Thala in Sweden 


By Hetce KOKERITzZ 


OT MANY YEARS AGO Thalia was believed to be dying 

in Sweden, starved to death by her vigorous younger sister 

Filmia. Yet the venerable old Muse rallied, in spite of expert 
committees studying how to save her, and in spite of premature obitu- 
ary notices. Today she is as hale and hearty as ever—in fact, she seems 
to be enjoying a second youth. Malmé, third among Swedish cities, 
recently inaugurated Europe’s most modern theater with a perform- 
ance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Other large provincial centers 
—Giivle is an appropriate example—are apparently trying to emulate 
Malm6 by inviting stock companies to take over and run their seldom 
used theaters. The amateur stage is flourishing, and several institutes 
offering dramatic training to would-be actors and actresses are compet- 
ing with Sweden’s only official drama school under the auspices of the 
Royal Dramatic Theater in Stockholm. Per-Axel Branner, courageous 
and inspiring leader of Nya Teatern in Stockholm, has summed up his 
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dreams and aspirations in the challenging slogan, “We need a new 
theater!” In the last few years, in spite of financial and technical diffi- 
culties, his stock company of promising young talents, working on the 
cramped little stage of Nya Teatern, has enriched the Swedish theater 
with productions of exceptional artistic finish and power. 

This is a glimpse of today’s situation. What was the Swedish theater 
of the past like? Did it differ much from what we know of the early 
European theater? It did not—and it did to a certain extent. With a 
few sporadic exceptions, Sweden had no professional actors until the 
end of the eighteenth century. Before that time, the Swedish theater 
was largely an amateur affair for the amusement of the upper classes, 
notably court circles, and for the education of college boys. We know 
that mystery and miracle plays used to be performed in Sweden 
throughout the Middle Ages, but no such play has survived. It was 
not until after the Reformation (1527) that the drama made its 
definite appearance in Swedish literature, to begin with in the very 
modest and naive form of the school drama, used by the reformers to 
inculeate moral and religious principles. Nevertheless the spectators 
were completely absorbed by the scenes enacted before their eyes. 

This is what happened in Denmark on the august occasion of King 
Christian IV’s baptism in 1577. The climax of the celebration was the 
performance by students of Copenhagen University of a comedy fea- 
turing David’s fight with Goliath. Everything went without a hitch 
up to the scene in which the Philistines had to flee before the Israelites. 
Not wanting to make a poor show in the presence of the King, the 
highest nobility, and prominent foreign guests, the actors who im- 
personated the Philistines departed from the stage directions and of- 
fered much too strong resistance. A real fight ensued, not without 
bloodshed, and the excitement rapidly spread to the spectators. The 
old Admiral of the Fleet, Peder Skram, who on account of myopia had 
a seat in the first row, uttered a loud war cry and almost scrambled 
over the barrier to side with God’s chosen people. These, however, felt 
just as much as the Philistines the eyes of the public upon them, pulled 
themselves together, and managed, after much exertion, to rout God’s 
enemies—to, the relief and audible satisfaction of everybody present. 

The earliest Swedish school drama is T'obie Comedia (1550), as- 
sumed to have been written by Olaus Petri, the leading Swedish re- 
former and the protagonist of Strindberg’s play Master Olof. Gradu- 
ally the school drama turned from biblical to classical motives, and 
then to native material. The most important Swedish dramatist during 
the seventeenth century was Johannes Messenius (1579-1637), a ver- 
satile and prolific writer, for some time professor of law in Uppsala. 
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What prompted Messenius to try his hand at playwriting was his 
rivalry with one of his colleagues, Johannes Rudbeckius. Messenius, 
who had some devoted pupils in rhetoric and poetry, felt himself 
eclipsed by Rudbeckius, whose students frequently performed Teren- 
tian comedies both in Latin and Swedish and even gave one of Eu- 
ripides’s dramas in Greek. In order to focus attention on himself, 
Messenius began to write dramas in Swedish, selecting his subjects 
from the ancient Swedish sagas and from Swedish history. His plans 
were truly gigantic. In the preface to Svanevita (Swanwhite), one of 
his comedies, he announced his intention to write the entire history of 
Sweden in fifty comedies and tragedies, and to have them performed 
publicly. Posterity should probably be profoundly grateful that the 
plan never matured, for the dramas Messenius managed to turn out 
are all inferior products. Yet they were immensely popular in his day, 
and one of them, Disa, held an important place on the early Swedish 
stage. It had its first public performance in 1611 and was revived with 
great success in 1927 by a group of Uppsala students. 

The seventeenth century saw Sweden’s rise to be one of the Great 
Powers of Europe. After the end of the Thirty Years’ War, the arts 
and sciences flourished as never before. During the brief but spec- 
tacular reign of Queen Christina, philosophers and artists were invited 
to Sweden. Foreign troupes of actors came to Stockholm to give per- 
formances there. Thanks to these travelling players, Swedish authors 
and the Swedish public became acquainted with the Continental drama. 
They received impulses that were later to influence their own national 
theater. 

Meanwhile the moralizing school drama continued to be popular, 
especially its variant, the “university drama,” which flourished for 
quite some time in Uppsala. The blood-dripping tragedy Rosimunda 
is the finest exponent of that type of drama and, curiously enough, also 
a real work of art in many respects. Its author, Urban Hjirne, who 
was intensely interested in dramatic art, had erected a theater in the 
Hall of State in Uppsala Castle, where he and his friends used to give 
regular performances. When in the summer of 1665 King Charles XI, 
then only ten years old, was expected in Uppsala to study. there, the 
professors had not only to teach their royal pupil but also to amuse 
him. Hjarne was now forced to choose between removing his stage 
from the Castle and performing some play for the amusement of the 
boy king. He preferred the latter alternative, and Rosimunda went 
over the boards on August 15 between 2 and 7 or 8 p.m. The success 
was colossal. For the rest of the century dramatic interest was steadily 
kept alive in Uppsala. The ambition of the students increased to such 
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an extent that they moved their main activities to Stockholm, where 
they were permitted to play in the so-called Lejonkulan (The Lion’s 
Den) in the moat surrounding the Royal Palace. The Lion’s Den had 
originally been erected to house a celebrated stranger, a real lion 
brought over to Sweden during the Thirty Years’ War. After the death 
of the lion, the Den had been rebuilt to house instead travelling come- 
dians from Germany, Holland, and other countries. Dhdn Swdnska 
Theatern (The Swedish Theater), as these student amateurs proudly 
called themselves, prospered for several years, but closed down in 1691. 
_At the beginning of the eighteenth century French professional 
troupes visited Stockholm but the need for a native stage was felt more 
and more acutely. Through the dramatic interest of certain courtiers 
and prominent state officials a Swedish Theater was established in 
1737. It was inaugurated with Count Karl Gyllenborg’s comedy Den 
Svenska Spratthéken (The Swedish Coxcomb), an original play 
though inspired by De Boissy’s Le Francois a4 Londres and undoubt- 
edly influenced by Wycherly’s comedies. Yet, in spite of successful be- 
ginnings and short periods of prosperity, the Swedish experiment was 
a failure, and the theater had to discontinue its activities in 1753. 
Twenty years later it sprang into full and resplendent life again. 
The impulse came from no less a person than King Gustav III, who 
acceded to the throne in 1771. From his earliest childhood he had been 
an ardent lover of the stage and everything pertaining to it. Many 
anecdotes, preserved in private papers and diaries from the end of the 
century, testify to his almost inordinate interest in the theater. His 
tutor relates, for instance, that one night after putting the young 
prince to bed, he remained outside the door, peeping through the 
keyhole. Instead of going to sleep, the boy jumped out of bed, pulled 
a table to the bedside, climbed up on it, and began to recite scene upon 
scene from various tragedies. Finally, pretending to stab himself, he 
exclaimed, “Receive now the spirit of Statira’—rolled down into the 
bed, and fell asleep. A very popular Swedish historian, the late Carl 
Grimberg, has characterized Gustav III in these words: “His life was 
an exciting. drama, and he himself was a superb actor, a dramatic 
genius. He was always mindful of the effect produced by the roles life 
gave him. His genius, eloquence, and courage in the hour of danger, 
all these truly great qualities, were marred by his histrionic vanity and 
the pitiable thirst for applause that his speeches and gestures betray. 
In a theater he received word that he had succeeded to the Swedish 
throne, and in a theater he was hit by an assassin’s bullet.” (Gustav 
III was shot in 1792 while attending a masquerade in the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm. ) 
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The Drottningholm Theater Showing the Capacious Stage 


Gustav III founded the Swedish opera, which today ranks among 
the very best in Europe. The first Swedish operatic work, Thetis and 
Pelée, was presented with enormous. success in 1773. The King had 
persuaded the wives and daughters of some prominent state officials 
in the capital who were well known for their fine voices, to become the 
first prima donnas—a real achievement at a time when actors were 
classified with jugglers and tightrope walkers in police regulations 
(still in force, by the way). The ice was broken, and the opera began 
to flourish. The inauguration in 1782 of the magnificent new Opera 
House was a great event in the history of the Swedish stage. But an 
even greater event was the performance, shortly afterwards, of the 
grandiose opera Gustav Vasa, glorifying the rise of the present Swed- 
ish monarchy in the early part of the sixteenth century. The king him- 
self had written the prose version of the text, to which his “poet laure- 
ate,” Johan Henrik Kellgren, had given a brilliant lyric form. The 
music was by Naumann, a German composer of rank, and the scenery 
by a French artist, Jean Louis Desprez. The climax of the opera was 
the storming of Stockholm Castle, held by the Danes. Hundreds of 
soldiers from the Stockholm regiments were used in effective mass 
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“Fiskarstugan” (The Fisherman’s Cottage) by Carl Mikael Bellman Performed at 
the Drottningholm Theater with Eighteenth Century Costumes and Settings 


scenes; those who were cast as Danes grumbled at first because they 
had to be beaten by the Swedes. When the red and white Danish flag 
was struck from the tower of the old Castle and the blue and yellow 
Swedish flag hoisted in its stead, the enthusiasm of the audience is said 
to have been deafening—probably nothing like it was ever witnessed 
in the beautiful auditorium of the old Stockholm Opera. 

The King’s ambitious cultural program had been given a promising 
start. He could now devote himself to the drama and the stage. There 
were no satisfactory Swedish plays, so the King had to write them 
himself. Some of the more important ones held the Swedish stage for 
several decades after the King’s death. French and German plays were 
translated or adapted. Actors were recruited from among the state 
officials, some of them turning out to: be first-rate artists. Thus the 
Royal Dramatic Theater came into being in 1788, thanks to the efforts 
and enthusiasm of Gustav IIT. 

At that time there were no less than three court theaters in Sweden: 
one in the Royal Palace in Stockholm, another at Drottningholm 
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Palace in the immediate 

vicinity of Stockholm, and 

the third at Gripsholm 

Castle on Lake Malar, a 

few hours by boat from 

Stockholm. They were 

frequently used by the 

King and the court for 

amateur and professional 

performances. In the 

Christmas holidays of 

1775-76, which the court 

spent at Gripsholm, the 

King played, during a 

fortnight, five tragedy 

parts of approximately 

2500 lines, besides the 

leading rdles in several 

comedies. At his death, 

these court theaters be- 

came deserted, for his son 

ie and successor, Gustav IV 

Edvin Adolphson in the Title Réle of Strindberg’s Adolf, took no active in- 

“Gustaf Vasa” Performed at the Gripsholm Theater terest in dramatic per- 

in May 1937 formances. The dust of 

over a century was al- 

lowed to settle peacefully on the two theaters of Gripsholm and Drott- 

ningholm. When it was finally removed, historians of the theater were 

thrilled to learn that there existed in Sweden the only two complete 
eighteenth century theaters in the world. 

Of these Drottningholm is the larger, older, and more important. 
Built in 1766 by King Adolf Fredrik as a gift to his Queen, Lovisa 
Ulrika, who was as deeply interested in arts and letters as her famous 
son Gustav III, it was completely restored to its original condition in 
1922 by Agne Beijer, who has described it in the AMERICAN-SCANDI- 
NAVIAN ReEviEw.* 

A visit to the Drottningholm Theater is a unique experience. A few 
steps take one through the lobby into the cream-colored auditorium and 
at the same time from the twentieth century back to the last quarter of 
the eighteenth. Time has stood still. The atmosphere of the old theater 
is indescribable. You would not be in the least surprised if Gustav III 

* January, 1932. 
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and his courtiers suddenly entered to witness a performance. Their 
presence is felt wherever you go, in the auditorium just as much as on 
the stage and in the dressing-rooms. The tiers of benches, covered with 
blue cloth, rise quite steeply. There are three sections; each of them 
could be shut off from the rest by dropping a curtain, reducing the 
auditorium to two thirds or one third of its full size. The upper section, 
farthest from the stage, was reserved for members of the palace staff. 
It was followed by another section for the more important court of- 
ficials. The front section, within the circular part of the auditorium, 
was reserved for the royal family and the highest dignitaries. It had 
thrones for the King and Queen, unless they preferred to occupy their 
private boxes nearest to the stage or to be incognito in two other boxes 
still offering the protection of lattice work. The stage itself is about 
sixty-five feet deep and about thirty feet wide; the proscenium arch 
alone is four feet deep. Dozens of original settings, complete in every 
detail, and all the paraphernalia of the eighteenth century stage ma- 
chinery are there in perfect working order. A few times every summer 
the old machinery comes to life when some eighteenth century play is 
given in original settings and original costumes by artists of the Royal 
Opera or the Royal Dramatic Theater in Stockholm. The original 
candlesticks, placed vertically on wire behind each wing, have been 
provided with electrical fixtures of the same intensity and color as the 
tallow candles of the eighteenth century. The footlights could be low- 
ered and dimmed when desirable. Gods and goddesses could descend 
from the heavens amid highly realistic thunder (the thunder machine 
is still there). Behind the stage you are permitted to enter the prima 
donna’s sanctum, where you marvel at the minuteness of the pewter 
wash basin and the pewter jug—holding not much more than a thim- 
bleful. And when you are back again in the beautiful palace gardens 
you wake up from a wonderful dream, a dream that would have.been 
perfect if you could, only for a brief moment, have met the people for 
whom this world of make-believe was once created. 

The establishment of a national Swedish theater by Gustav III did 
not, however, result in the immediate rise of a national drama. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, upper-class Swedes seem to have 
bestowed less interest on the stage than during the Gustavian period. 
But the middle classes began to flock to the theaters instead. They soon 
tired of the tragic heroes and the marionettelike characters of the 
stereotyped comedies. Something more realistic was needed to stir 
their emotions. They wanted to cry profusely and laugh uproariously. 
Translations of Kotzebue’s sentimental plays gave them just what 
they wanted, and Kotzebue became extremely popular in Sweden. As 
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a result, actors were grad- 
ually forced to change 
their style, which became 
less declamatory, less stat- 
uesque. Thus a new gen- 
eration of actors was born, 
with a style more varied, 
more intense and colorful 
than that of the older gen- 
eration. The present-day 
type of stage direction 
was virtually unknown 
at that time. There was 
neither artistic guidance 
nor individual instruction. 
It was incumbent upon 
the director of those days 
to ensure that the en- 
trances and exits were 
correct, that the essential 
props were available, and 
that the actors were letter 
perfect. Only a limited 
stock of sets were at his 
disposal and had to do 


all sorts of plays. 

Rune Lindstrém in His Own “Play about a Road nd ashen f ° : 8 
that Leads to Heaven,’ as Matts Ersson with ere was, for oe ance, 
Ingvar Wisén as Old Nick a castle hall painted by 


Jean Louis Desprez at 
the close of the eighteenth century, which was used for several genera- 
tions. A new scenery was always commented upon by the critics as a 
remarkable event. Three sets of costumes were considered sufficient 
for all needs: a classical, a medieval, and a Turkish. For modern plays 
actors and actresses had to provide their own clothes. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet was first performed in Stockholm in 1819. 
It was not, however, until the middle of the century that Shakespeare 
became a vital force on the Swedish stage. Then Sweden was fortunate 
in getting a translation of his plays which made the English poet a 
Swedish classic. We still admire C. A. Hagberg’s faithful treatment 
of the original text and his fine feeling for the rhythm and flexi- 
bility of the Swedish language. The first actor to play Hamlet in the 
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new version was Edvard 
Swartz (1853). It was his 
debut, and his melan- 
choly, aristocratic por- 
trayal of the Danish 
prince was a complete 
success. Swartz became 
the leading actor of his 
age, and made the psycho- 
logical style of acting pop- 
ular on the Swedish stage. 
The great tragedienne of 
that time was Elise Hwas- 
ser, famed for the inten- 
sity of her acting, for her 
violent passion and pa- 
thos. An old admirer of 
her art once said that 
when she entered in the 
first act she seemed to 
know already that she was 
going to be beheaded in 
the fifth. 

The vaudeville flour- 
ished during the period, 
thanks mainly to August Tora Teje in “Farmor och Vér Herre” (Grandma 
Blanche (1811-1864) who and the Lord) by Hjalmar Bergman 
was a most successful 
playwright. Some of his humorous comedies and comical farces are still 
played occasionally, in particular Hittebarnet (The Foundling) and 
Ett resande teatersillskap (A Road Company). The latter draws a 
clever picture of the ham actors of the early nineteenth century. Penny- 
less and starving, a troupe of actors arrive one evening in a small Swed- 
ish town, where to their amazement they are treated to a splendid meal 
at the local inn. In the evening they perform a pseudoclassic drama in 
a barn. The second act shows the primitive stage from the back, giving 
the audience the sensation of watching the drama from the wings. The 
great tragic actor misses his cue, owing to overeating and overdrinking 
earlier in the day, but the unpleasant situation is unexpectedly solved 
by one of the spectators. Having discovered his own son among the 
cast, he rushes on to the stage to bring him back home. The other actors 
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rise to the occasion, treat him as the villain of the play, and force him to 
consent to the marriage between his son and the director’s daughter. 

It was Strindberg’s plays that revolutionized the Swedish theater 
and did much to sweep the worn-out French methods from the boards. 
Master Olof, his first masterpiece, was written in 1872, when Strind- 
berg was twenty-three, but its characterization was so bold and its 
language so forceful that almost ten years elapsed before anyone dared 
to produce it. In the remarkable preface to his epoch-making play, 
ieady Julia, Strindberg propounds his ideas of stage technique and 

ramatic technique. He objects to the conventional canvas scenery but 
is unable to propose any improvement except using draperies in a way 
that suggests’ expressionism. How he would have regaled on the mod- 
ern type of setting! He wants to abolish the footlights, and in a short 
paragraph he visualizes modern lighting technique: ““Would not the 
use of sufficiently powerful sidelights (aided by reflectors or the like) 
afford the actor this new resource—the strengthening of his powers 
of mimicry by means of the face’s chief asset, the play of the eyes?” 
He despairs of ever seeing an actor turn his back throughout the. whole 
of an important scene, a well-known and effective trick today. And 
finally he prays for sensible make-up, hoping for its reduction to a 
minimum by the aid of lighting effects. His prayers have been heard, 
all except one: he wants a small stage and a small, intimate auditorium, 
consequently the opposite of what is advocated by some modern radical 
directors and stage-designers. 

Strindberg is fortunately coming into his own in Sweden today. His 
greatest historical drama, Gustav Vasa, has been revived several times. 
A few years ago, Charles XII had a very successful run at the Royal 
- Dramatic Theater with Lars Hansson as the soldier-king. Lars 
Hansson has an inexhaustible artistic imagination and a mastery of 
technique that seems to know no obstacles. He can play Master Olof 
just as convincingly as he can portray the ham actor in A Road Com- 
pany, Julius Caesar in Shakespeare’s drama, or Charlie Marsden in 
Strange Interlude. The grand old man of the Swedish stage is Anders 
de Wahl, born in 1869, as distinguished in tragedy and drama as in 
comedy. Among the ladies I may mention Pauline Brunius, at present 
director of the Royal Dramatic Theater, who excels in modern come- 
dies of unmistakable English or American provenance. Tora Teje is 
probably the greatest Swedish actress of this generation. She is ex- 
tremely versatile and unmatched in great tragic parts. My first ac- 
quaintance with her acting dates from 1922 when I saw her in the 
French farce Kiki. Since then I have admired her as Nina Leeds in 
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Gésta Ekman as Marchbank in George Bernard Shaw’s Candida 


Strange Interlude, the Major’s Wife in Gésta Berling’s Saga, and 
Medea in Aeschylus’s drama. As versatile as Tora Teje are Marta 
Ekstrém and Inga Tidblad, two charming actresses whose portrayals 
of modern and classical réles are imbued with feeling, imagination, and 
humor. 

Gosta Ekman, the Prince Charming of the Swedish theater (if I 
may use such an expression) is no more. Whom the gods love die 
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young. But the present generation of Swedes will always cherish his 
memory. Gésta Ekman was the born actor, the genius of the Swedish 
stage. He came on the stage in 1907, sixteen years old, as a golden- 
fair Adonis. He was so handsome that at first critics refused to take 
his acting seriously. The public adored him. His Prince Henry in Old 
Heidelberg is said to have been exquisitely romantic. However, he 
soon revealed an astounding power of characterization, a dramatic 
imagination and inventiveness that fascinated and stirred. One of his 
finest achievements was his portrayal, at the age of forty-one, of the 
helpless dreamer and visionary Marchbank in Shaw’s Candida. Prince 
Erik in Strindberg’s Gustav Vasa, Danilo in The Merry Widow, 
Fedja in The Living Corpse, and Hamlet are four of his many unfor- 
gettable characterizations. His was a young Hamlet, a fair Hamlet, 
a modern Hamlet, a representative and spokesman of the “betrayed” 
younger generation following the last World War. When he instructed 
the first player, he held him by the lapel, advising him in a light, jesting, 
comradely tone. Some people objected to the casual way in which he 
read “To be or not to be,” but to others the absence of declamation and 
posing seemed a relief. He entered, deep in thought, and said the 
famous monologue while stepping only on the black squares of the 
tesselated palace floor, all the time playing almost absentmindedly 
with his dagger. 

Ekman died in 1938. A year before I had had the pleasure of meet- 
ing him personally. He had offered to direct The Great God Brown, 
if our English amateur group in Uppsala wished to attempt a per- 
formance. So I had to go down to Stockholm one evening to talk the 
matter over with him. Ekman had what he called a “studio” in one of 
Stockholm’s modern suburbs, and when the evening’s performance was 
over, we drove out there. His studio was full of knickknacks from his 
stage career, splendid costumes, paintings of him in various roles, and 
numerous art objects picked up during his rambles on the Continent. 
Unfortunately we could not accept his offer; he had only one month 
at his disposal before beginning a lengthy series of guest performances 
in Copenhagen. But it was fascinating to discuss with him his inter- 
pretation of Hamlet, a part with which he apparently felt an emo- 
tional kinship. He had been accused of varying his interpretation now 
and again. I was not surprised therefore to learn that he used to make 
up his mind every evening before going on the stage whether he loved 
the Queen, his mother, or hated her. This emotional attitude then 
colored his whole performance that evening. 

Apropos of amateur performances it is worth mentioning, perhaps, 
that the most important work in that field has been done by the students 
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of Uppsala University, and also lately by the Stockholm students. Yet 
there is no drama school at any Swedish university. One of the finest 
performances in Uppsala in recent years was Gustav Vasa with Gosta 
Ekman, as sole professional, in the role of Prince Erik; for three 
nights the main university hall, seating 1800, was filled to capacity. 
The Uppsala English Society, too, did some exceptionally fine work 
between 1933 and 1937, above all Outward Bound (1934) directed 
by Victor Sjéstrém, or Seastrom as he was called when in Hollywood. 
The Swedish group, led by Gésta Folke, then a highly gifted amateur 
actor and now a professional director in Stockholm, reached the climax 
of their achievement with Rune Lindstrém’s Ett spel om en vag som 
till himla bér (Play about a Road that Leads to Heaven). In 1942, 
Rune Lindstrém, a young divinity student from the province of 
Dalarna, wrote a verse play which might be characterized as a combina- 
tion of Everyman, Peer Gynt, and Green Pastures, though in a dis- 
tinctly Swedish or Dalecarlian setting. Lindstrém himself played the 
leading rdle of Matts Ersson, the young Dalecarlian farmer whose 
sweetheart has been burned at the stake as a witch. He sets out in 


Sture Lagerwall (center) and Frank Sundstrém (right) in Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Eve of St. Mark, Called “Vi har var frihet” in Swedish 
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search of heaven to demand the justice that was not granted her in this 
world. When finally he lies on his deathbed, Old Nick appears to claim 
his soul. He is saved, however, less through his deliberate good deeds 
in old age than through his constant love for the innocent girl who was 
once his sweetheart. She meets him at the gate of his old farm, and 
while God, in the guise of a seventeenth-century country parson, smiles 
benignly at the reunited young lovers, they walk blissfully through 
the rickety old gate, with Matts’s jubilant, “Hemma!” (Home!) as 
the closing line of the play. The premiere in Uppsala was so suc- 
cessful that Pauline Brunius invited the student amateurs to give a 
performance at the Royal Dramatic Theater in Stockholm. They re- 
mained for two full weeks, playing to capacity houses. Rune Lindstrom 
was engaged by the Theater, and has since appeared in the leading 
roles of several productions. 

English and American plays are very popular in Sweden, and the 
successes of the London and New York stages rapidly find their way 
to Stockholm and Gothenburg. The first time O’Neill was performed 
in Sweden was in October, 1923, when Anna Christie was presented 
by the Royal Dramatic Theater. It was followed by Strange Interlude 
in 1926, and by Mourning Becomes Electra. Other theaters have per- 
formed The Great God Brown, Ah, Wilderness, The Emperor Jones, 
etc. Mare Connelly’s The Green Pastures was a sensational experiment 
by the Royal Dramatic Theater in 1932; it ran for several months in 
the capital, and was taken all over Sweden by a good touring company. 
More recently Thornton Wilder’s Our Town and Maxwell Anderson’s 
The Eve of St. Mark have had successful runs in Stockholm. It is evi- 
dent that the Swedish theater, while encouraging in every way the 
- growth of a national drama, is constantly alive to the trends in other 
lands and particularly anxious to strengthen the cultural relations 
with America. 


Pictures by courtesy of the American Swedish News Exchange 


Helge Kékeritz is professor of English at Yale University 





The Poet and the World: 
the Case of Arnulf Overland 


By Oxrav Paus Grunt 


America today poetry is, generally speaking, the least popular 

form of literary art. This has frequently been the case also in the 
past. As a matter of fact there have been periods in any national 
literature when poetry has been practically nonexistent. This was true 
in England, France, Norway, and elsewhere during the greater part 
of the eighteenth century. Likewise, in Norway at least, the closing 
decades of the last century up to the nineties saw the almost complete 
disappearance of the art of verse. Even masters of authentic poetic 
genius such as Ibsen abandoned verse for prose. 

These periods of poetic eclipse are always closely related to the 
ascendancy, in philosophical thinking, of pure rationalism. From 1860 
till about 1890, roughly speaking, Norway was rather naively scientific 
and positivistic in philosophical outlook, while her art and literature 
tended exclusively towards realism and naturalism. However, pure rea- 
son can never in the long run satisfy the cravings of the human heart. 
It is a commonplace to point out that, after the emotional drought 
which characterizes rationalistic decades, a change in the spiritual 
climate is bound to occur, and we get the gentle rains and warming 
sun of lyricism, of philosophies of intuition, of religious revivals, and 
similar expressions of emotional stirring of the heart. Poetry, as was 
the case during the opening decades of our century, acquires once again 
a certain place in people’s minds. 

Quite exceptionally, however, and mostly in moments of great 
national upheavals, there appear among nations poet-singers able to 
identify themselves to such an extent with the emotions and aspirations 
of their countrymen that their poetic interpretation of what goes on 
in the unconscious mind of their people seems to give it a voice; their 
poems and songs are on everybody’s lips. Victor Hugo did this for 
the France of Napoleon III. Henrik Wergeland and Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson rendered their native Norway the same service. And today 
—when Norway has suffered the worst plight in her history—the noble 
task has devolved upon the poet and political martyr, Arnulf Overland. 

Born in 1887, Overland had the good fortune to make his debut 
at a time when poetry had once more won rights of citizenship in Nor- 


|: IS SAFE to assume that to an average public in Europe and 
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wegian letters. Shy, fastidious, with an extremely complex mind in 
which strong rationalistic tendencies and an almost uncanny gift 
of ironical insight seem at times to combat and defeat an exquisite 
sensibility and glowing enthusiasm, Overland—writing fifty years 
earlier—might easily have run aground on the rocks of a barren Dar- 
winism and become a third-rate problem writer and naturalist. As it 
happened, he found the world of thought prepared by the philosophy 
of Bergson (which he did not accept, but which, nevertheless, has 
served him indirectly). And in creative literature a number of gifted 
young poets had quickened the interest of his compatriots in the long 
neglected pleasures of rhyme and rhythm. To limit our investigation 
to Norway at the turn of the century, there were such men as Nils 
Collett Vogt—consciously carrying on the traditions of Wergeland 
and Bjérnson—the Neo-Parnassian Vilhelm Krag, a rather lush and 
over-elegant but delicate weaver of word-tapestries, and finally the 
strange dreamer, Sigbjorn Obstfelder, whose visionary fantasies were 
clothed in prose poems of weird, haunting beauty. There were also 
younger men, not very much older than himself, with whom he could 
measure his talent. One, Herman Wildenvey, had an inborn gift of 
song, a nonchalant, captivating charm, and a somewhat dazzling habit 
of verbal pyrotechnics; another, Olaf Bull, combined in a poetry 
of rich, mellow loveliness, a mature Bergsonian philosophy with a rare 
sense of word music and plastic imagery. 

With the possible exception of Collett Vogt, near in age to the 
writers of the previous period, the poets here enumerated were strongly 
individualistic and not at all socially minded. They inhabited volun- 
tarily the ivory tower of esthetic self-expression, without bothering 
about reforming society or propagating any useful truth. The popular 

- response to them—and it was considerable—was definitely born of an 
emotional need to share, through the medium of poetic expression, the 
heightened sentimental and philosophical experience of individual 
poets. The spiritual climate of the country had become poetic. 

In his earliest works, Den ensomme fest (The Lonely Feast, 1911) 
and De hundrede fioliner (The Hundred Violins, 1912), Overland 
is not radically different from his contemporaries in general approach 
to the problems of his art. His poems are confessions of a lonely youth 
suffering from a feeling of isolation, from an awareness of being 
“different,” from an aching sense that his young years are wasted, that 
nothing has happened or is ever likely to happen to him. There is 
nothing very new in his subject matter; thousands of young men have 
been inspired by the same themes. What gives value to his early verse 
is the quality of his voice, a mode of expression which is indubitably his 

own, born of a strong and original poetic sensibility. His is a delicate, 
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sensitive mind, alert with anguish, questioningly facing the enigma of 
existence, strangely haunted by fear of not being utilized for some 
great, ultimate purpose, suffering bitterly at the idea of being rejected 
by love and life. But along with this, one feels in the young poet a 
manly courage, a remarkable reticence, a horror of cheap and senti- 
mental exhibitionism. Restraint is from the very beginning the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his form, which is concise and sober, shun- 
ning all facile verbal effects, void of unnecessary frills and fripperies. 
From the very first moment Overland’s verse possessed a translucent 
simplicity, a dignity and nobility, which banished from it any trace of 
self-centered complacency. His images are utterly simple, full of visual 
strength, and charged with inherent symbolic significance. 

Besides being so shy and reticent, these youthful poems are fre- 
quently penetrated with a strange, almost mystic hope of some great 
initiation that is in store for all human beings and for which his soul 
wants to be prepared: 


En var skal endog det fattigste hjerte eie. 
En stjerne skal vake over de mérkeste veie. 
En drém skal senke sig over det usleste leie— 


he declares in Den ensomme fest. 


(A springtime shall come to the poorest heart. 
A star shall watch o’er the darkest path. 
A dream shall descend o’er the meanest bed.) 


It would, however, give a wrong impression if one should stress 
exclusively the austere aspects of the young poet and fail to mention 
the many stanzas expressive of his quick, quivering response to things 
beautiful, his gift for capturing the fleeting moments of rapture or 
sweet youthful melancholy, or the pageantry of the sensual world. As 
a case in point one might quote the poem Lys natt (Fair Night), in 
which his memory of a certain summer eve in Oslo has been caught in 
rhythms of singing richness, in a language of impeccable purity: 

Der ruller den gule mane 

henover byens take! 

Hvor natten er underlig vaken og var! 
Jeg kom fra en liten veninde jeg har, 


og nu gar jeg langsomt tilbake. 





Jeg vil bare sitte pa trappen 

og telle de gylne sekunder 

og vente og vere deg hemmelig ner. 
Allverden er blitt mig sad ny og kjer, 


allverdens tyste vidunder 
de sovende gater og trer. 
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(There rolls the yellow moon 
over the mists of the town! 


How strangely watchful and tender the night! 
I come from a little friend I have, 
And now I am slowly walking home. 






I will just sit on the steps 

and count the golden seconds 

and wait and be secretly near you. 

All the world has become so new and dear, 
all the world’s silent wonders, 

the sleeping streets and trees.) 


It is generally conceded that the First World War brought about 
an important change in the mental attitude of the poet and introduced 
new and valuable elements in his work. This is not yet directly notice- 
able in Advent (1915); but the deeper agony that vibrates through 
many poems in this volume is indicative of a violent spiritual crisis 
whose real roots may be sought in the effect of the war on the poet’s 
mind. 

The theme of preparedness for decisive events, a tense feeling of 
imminent disaster so characteristic of Overland during these years, is 
expressed in the title, Advent, and permeates a great many of the 
poems in the book. Philosophically, the general Weltschmertz attitude 
of the earlier works turns into a more explicit Schopenhauerian belief 
in the perpetual repetition of things, as in the beautiful, song-like 
Et barn (A Child) in which the poet visualizes a child, lost in the dark 
wood, weeping for its mother, but finally finding its way and walking 
it over and over again—towards nothing. 

Esthetically, Advent is notable for a greater rhythmic variety and 
.verbal splendor than he had ever achieved before. Take for instance 
the heavy, rolling lines so exquisitely orchestrated in the poem Sévnen 


(Sleep) : 


Natten og rummene fylles sa vidt og vide 
av fryktsom lykke, av fin og beruset var. 
Vi seiler mot solen og nermer oss jeundégnstide. 


A hore det puste derute og vekkes og stride, 
—4a hore hvor trerne suser og elven gar— 
det er som a merke en kvinne tett ved sin side 
og langsomt fortape sig inn i et gyllent har. 


(Night and space are filled so far and wide 
by a shrinking joy, by a subtle and heady spring. 
We are sailing toward the sun and nearing the equinox. 
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To hear the breathing out there, the waking and 
striving— 

to hear the trees murmuring and the river rushing— 

it is like feeling a woman close to your side 

and slowly losing yourself in her golden hair.) 

On the other hand we find superb examples of the peculiarly terse 
and sculptural form, the granite plasticity that was to become Over- 
land’s favorite mode of expression, to which he returns again and 
again, and which should prove so eminently suited to express the quiet 
heroism of his “Resistance” poetry. The cantata, Norge, shows him 
already complete master of this type of poetry: 

Skaperen reiste et trossig f jell 

i det dde hav. 

Han dekket med skogen det Ostlige hell 
mot vest blev det gratt av lav. 


(The Creator raised a froward meuntain 
in the lonely sea. 

He clad with forests the eastern slope 
in the west made it grey with moss. ) 

A peculiar undertone in many of the poems in Advent reappears 
with greater strength and persistence in Bréd og vin (Bread and Wine, 
1919). With some qualifications we might call it religious, although 
this may at first seem paradoxical. Overland professes to be bitterly 
anti-Christian. His newspaper articles and short stories are full of 
scornful and violent attacks on Christianity ; some of his poems, not the 
best ones, deal with the same theme. But the singular insistence on 
biblical themes is curiously revelatory. One has the feeling that the 
Bible, which he denounces and sneers at, will not leave him alone. One 
suspects, somehow, that his hostility towards the Christian religion 
is forced. 

By the time of the publication of Bréd og vin, the loneliness and 
frustration of his youth have turned into social and moral consciousness 
and open revolt. The poet has definitely left the ivory tower of pale, 
poetic individualism and become a bitter accuser, attacking existing 
political, social, moral, and religious ideas. The men he admires are 
the great rebels and revolutionaries, those who have risen indignantly 
against the tyranny of God and man. So he praises Cain, who in his 
poem transcends the moody and savage figure of the Old Testament 
and becomes the prototype of all the-heroic victims of oppression, and 
of the inexorable cruelty of life. Among them is Christ, for whom 
Overland has nothing but veneration, and whose lonely fight amidst 
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an uncomprehending world inspires some of the most sublime lines in 
this volume: 


Vi gikk ut til angstens tyste 
oljelund. 
Og jeg bad dem vake der en stund. 














Jeg for ned til dédens rike. 
Tredje dag 

stod jeg op og gik til nye 
nederlag. 


(We went out to the agony of the silent 
olive grove. 
And I begged them to watch a while. 





I went down to the realm of the dead. 
The third day 
I rose again to new 


defeats. ) 





























For Christ there was, in the poet’s opinion, no victory; he belongs to 
the long line of rebels who have fought the good fight with no visible 
success, but whose thoughts, nevertheless, have kindled the universe. 

Along with the already familiar qualities in his earlier poetry, one 
notices more strongly than before the element of irony. His is a bitter 
and almost sneering irony; but it is far from cynical, because at no 
moment does it leave any doubt about the fundamental earnestness and 
constructive urge, or the flaming indignation that burns in the poet. 

Indignation and a scathing irony are the keynotes in Riket er ditt 
(The Kingdom is Thine), the opening poem in the collection Berget 

' det bla (The Mountain So Blue, 1927) as well as in the caustic Oraison 
funébre from the same book. But the new volume shows such a wealth 
of inspiration, a gamut of such an infinite variety of moods and tech- 
niques that it is impossible to reduce it to a single general formula. An 
almost intolerable anguish, reminiscent of that we remember from 
Advent, but more intense and haunting, trembles through the terse and 
visionary lines of T'jeneren (The Servant). And yet, on turning a few 
more pages, one comes across the wonderfully serene Sommernatt 
(Summer Night) that seems to breathe, in its long, infinitely gentle 
murmuring and whispering lines, the very essence of Norwegian sum- 


mer nights with their lingering light, their crystal purity, their dewy 
fragrance: 


Der skrider en stjerne langsomt henover himmelens bunn, 
og sdvnen skygger mitt hode som trer i en hellig lund. 
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En jakt har lagt sig for anker og firer de slakke seil. 
Déende ander dagen ut over havets blanke speil. 


En trost er vaknet i haven—all natten holder den pa 
og fyller med evige toner hele den himmel bla. 


Igjennem det apne vindu gar sakte andedrag! 
Syrenene—hvor de dufter i drémmens bleke dag. 


Der skrider en stjerne langsom—langsomt skrider den hen, 
og denne velsignede time skal aldri komme igjen. 


(A star passes slowly over the abyss of heaven, 
and sleep shades my head like trees in a sacred grove. 


A yacht has anchored outside and struck its idle sails. 
The dying day breathes out over the bright mirror of the sea. 


A thrush is waking in the garden—all night it sings 
Filling with eternal music the blue heavens. 


Through the open window soughs a gentle breath! 
The lilacs—how fragrant in the pale dream day. 


A star passes slow—slowly it passes away, 
and this blessed hour shall never come back again.) 


Poetically translated in the symbolic T're brédre (Three Brothers) 
is the new program of the poet, determined, henceforth, to bear the 
sword against all the iniquities of the world. In the style of a fairy 
tale, he announces: 


Min eldste bror tok kongedatteren ut av berget det bla. 
Min annen bror tok sélv og gull og purpur tok han pd. 
Jeg fant et sverd bak déren. Det lot mine brédre std. 


(My eldest brother took the princess out of the mountain so blue. 
My second brother took silver and gold and purple to clothe himself in. 
I found a sword behind the door. That my brothers had passed by.) 


Emerging completely from the sheltered world of imagination, in 
which as a young poet he had lived, and into the world of action where 
swords are drawn, ideas clash, and classes of society are at odds, 
Overland looks back with ironical disapproval and pity at his youthful 
works in which “the flowers were made of paper.” His disgust is so 
intense that he destroys them, writing in Gammelt papir (Old 
Papers) : 


Nu legger jeg dem i ovnen 
og setter en fyrstikk til: 
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Farvel min bleke ungdom, 
endelig blir du ild. 





(Now I put them in the stove 
and touch a match to them: 
Good-bye, my pallid youth, 

at last you have caught fire.) 


No previous book of his, and possibly no later one, has been so homo- 
geneous, so completely satisfactory as the one from which the lines 
quoted above are taken, Hustavler (Decalogue). Everything that 
inspired the best of his earlier writing is here: the spirit of revolt and 
tireless questioning into the secrets of nature in Berthold Schwartz, 
the scorching irony in the attack on cheap, optimistic belief in eternal 
life, Her og Hisset (Here and Hereafter), the noble faith in the use- 


fulness of sowing a good seed, even if the sower sees no results of his 
labor, as he says in Sdémannen (The Sower) : 


Sa mellem tornene, sa for himmelens fugler. 
Ikke en smule, 


intet gar tapt derved. 


(Sow among thorns, sow for the birds of heaven. 
None of it, 


not a grain is lost thereby.) 


And in the title poem of the volume, En Hustavle, Overland sums up 
the new creed which has induced him to leave his esthetic isolation in 
order to suffer with and work for his fellow men. It should be read 


with care. Overland’s magnificent record as a poet of the Resistance 
Movement has here its roots: 















Det er en lykke i livet 
som ikke vendes til lede: 
Det at du gleder en annen 
det er den eneste glede. 






(There is one happiness in life 
that does not turn to loathing: 
This, that you give joy to another, 
that is the only true joy.) 


Finally, it is in this volume that Overland published his hymn to Nor- 
way, Vart land (Our Country), one of the most sublime declarations 
of love of our native land that the Norwegian language possesses. 

Among the remaining books that Overland found time to publish 
before the tragedy of invasion silenced his Muse for some time, mention 
should be made of Jeg besverger dig (1 Beseech You, 1934), contain- 
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ing some of his greatest love poems, stanzas filled with an uneasy, an- 
guished, disillusioned happiness of singular sensual charm and intensity, 
and two slight volumes, Den réde front (‘The Red Front, 1937) and Ord 
ialvor til det norske folk (A Serious Word to the Norwegian People, 
1940). Both books are symptomatic, bearing witness as they do to his 
acute social consciousness, his conviction that he is directly responsible 
to his people and to the world, that he should make his poetic genius 
serve the cause of his fellow men. This program is forcefully expressed 
in the opening poem of Den réde front: 

Som en baunes héye flamme, 

som et bal skal diktet vere. 

Og som Grnens spilte vinge, 

slik skal ogsa spraket bere. 

Som en damascenerklinge 

splintrer skjoldet den vil ramme, 

slik skal dine ord sla ned. 

Som en fane 

skal din sang til handling mane. 

Eller, om ditt sinn har fred, 

sad da ut den gode sed! 


(Like the tall flame of a beacon, 

like a bonfire, so should a poem be. 

And like the spread wings of an eagle 

so should language soar. 

As a damascus blade shivers the shield it strikes, 
so should your words strike down. 

Like a banner 

your song should spur to deeds. 

Or, if your soul is at peace, 

Then sow the good seed.) 

Frankly speaking, this creed, however noble, has led to a good deal 
of somewhat uninspired and demagogic-didactic rhyming for the bene- 
fit of the Communist party, to which Overland, for several years, be- 
longed. But whenever the poet forgets about his partisan loyalties and 
gives vent to his flaming indignation at the brutality and injustice of 
the new, loathsome disease of Nazism which at that time had begun to 
spread, and whose symptoms were concentration camps and the Civil 
War in Spain, his poetic imagination is fired, and he produces some of 
the most magnificent poems of his whole career. One is De land flyktige 
(The Refugees) revealing the pitiful state of the victims of anti- 
semitism; another Spania 1937, Dantesque in its somber and colorful 
evocation of the horrors of Guernica; and fitally there is the extraordi- 
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nary appeal to the conscience of the world Du m4 ikke sove,* equally 
1emarkable for its prophetic visions of Buchenwald and Maidanek, its 
white hot hatred of the hangmen responsible for these horrors, and its 
protest against the complacent, chilly indifference of a world too lazy 
and egotistic for pity and too stupid to understand the menace to its 
own security involved in these atrocities. The dramatic sweep and 
power of this poem is tremendous, its succession of visual impressions 
from the concentration camp almost unbelievably alive. And yet 
Arnulf Overland in 1986 had still been spared the personal experiences 
which he describes. That was to come in 1941. 

Of a deep and quiet beauty are the Ord i alvor, in which the poet has 
set out to emulate the old church hymns used for funerals and other 
solemn occasions. They bear witness to his profound preoccupation 
with the problems of life and death. No fear of death is discernible in 
these poems. Whenever melancholy is expressed, it concerns the sorrow 
of those who survive. Death is a liberator and a friend that brings 
redemption: 

Og slik som bélgen legger sig mot kveld 
og havet glattes under stjernegliden 
skal du forsone dig en gang med déden 
som i sitt mérke sletter ut sig selv. 


(And as the wave is lulled at nightfall 

and as the sea is calmed beneath the glow of stars, 
so shall you make your peace some time with death 
which in the dark destroys itself.) 

The German attack and subsequent occupation brought home to 
Overland with increased intensity the fundamental problem which has 
occupied such a central place in his work: the relationship between the 
poet and the world. For many years, as we have seen, he had been con- 
vinced that the poet has special responsibilities towards the world; he is 
a prophet, a spiritual guide, the mouthpiece of truth in his people. 
Now the time had come for Overland to test the sincerity of his con- 
viction. Would he be able and willing to live in conformity with his 
own preachings? As everybody who knew him had expected, he stood 
the test. He did not falter or fail. During the first period of occupation, 
when some freedom of movement was still left him, he wrote a number 
of poems clandestinely and anonymously, although the stamp of his 
workmanship was discernible to everybody. Courage, nobility, and un- 
quenchable belief in truth and honor, a never failing faith in the ulti- 
mate power of the human spirit, kept up his morale and inspired some 


* A translation, “You Must not Sleep,” by Einar Haugen appeared in the Review for March 
1943. 
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of the most magnificent poems he had ever written. The most widely 
read and possibly the greatest of them all is called Vi eide ikke sverd. 
In lines of strong, naked beauty, stripped of all poetic ornament, but 
in which the simple, straightforward words are chosen with an infallible 
sense of their poetic possibilities in the general pattern of rhyme, 
rhythm, and emotion, Overland gives the sum total of his experience 
as a poet-singer sprung from his people, responsible to them, inter- 
preting their deepest yearnings because he knows his people with 
the intuitive insight of poetic genius. In this poem he reveals the 
most fundamental qualities of his compatriots. Looking at them he 
sees—as in a mirror—the principles and beliefs that are his own, to- 
wards which he has always striven: 

Vi eide ikke sverd. 

Vi trodde mer pa freden, 

fornuften, arbeidsgleden, 

pa livets egen verd. 

Vi trodde ikke drap og brand, 

i lengden gagnet noe land. 

Vi trodde pa en seir 

for rettsind og forstand. 
And in the concluding lines he stresses the invincibility of a people 
which possesses a strong belief in the spiritual forces of the universe: 

Vi har en hellig seierstro; 

den gir oss talsomhet og ro. 

Vi vet at dnd er evig, 

og liv vil alltid gro.* 

Overland was perfectly aware of the dangers to which his activities 
during the first year of occupation exposed him and was ready to face 
the consequences. He did not have to wait very long. For over three 
years he has experienced life in a German concentration camp, which 
his poetic imagination had conjured up before his readers many years 
earlier. The defeat of Germany finally freed him of his chains. From 
what is known at the time when this article is being written, his spirit 
is unbroken. What we can expect from him in the future nobody knows. 
One thing, however, is certain: in Arnulf Overland the people of Nor- 
way possess their greatest living poet, one of the finest masters of verse 
in their entire literature, and one of the noblest spiritual leaders Nor- 
way has ever produced. 


* A translation, “We Shall Live Through All,” by Henriette C. K. Naeseth, appeared in the 
Review for December 1941. 





Grettir and Glam 
Lithograph by Halldor Petursson 


The Ghost of Glam 


Adapted from the Old Norse 


By Henry Gopparp LEAcH 


ORTH IN ICELAND, among the 
| \ mountains, in Waterdale, lived a 
man named Thorhall. He was a 
rich farmer and had more sheep than any 
one else in the valley. But he had this 
great trouble; his farm was haunted. 
Thorhall’s farm was so much haunted 
that he could scarcely get a shepherd to 
stay out his time. He asked all his friends 
what to do to scare away the spirits, and 
he tried all sorts of advice, and nothing 
did any good. At last he heard about a 
big Swede named Glam, who had come to 


Iceland. People said Glam was a first- 
class shepherd and too strong and ugly to 
be afraid of ghosts. 

One day Thorhall was walking upon a 
mountain, when he saw a man coming to- 
ward him out of the woods, carrying 
brushwood on a horse. They soon met, 
and Thorhall asked his name. He said he 
was called Glam. 

This man was very big indeed, strange 
and uncouth; his eyes were grey and glar- 
ing, and his hair grey like a wolf. Thor- 
hall shivered when he saw him, and then 
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he realized that this was the Swede. So 
he asked, “At what sort of work are you 
best?” 

Glam growled, and said he was good at 
watching sheep in winter. 

“Then will you take care of mine next 
winter?” asked Thorhall. 

“On one condition,” said Glam, gruffly, 
“that I do very much as I please. I have 
an ugly temper if things don’t suit me.” 

“T am not afraid of that,” replied Thor- 
hall pleasantly. “I should like you to 
come to me.” 

“I'll do so,” Glam said, “but is any- 
thing wrong at your place?” 

“It is thought to be haunted,” Thorhall 
admitted. 

At that, Glam leaned back, and laughed 
a horrible guffaw. “Ha! Ha! Such bug-a- 
boos won't scare me. They make life more 
lively !” 

“You'll need to be brave,” said Thor- 
hall. “My farm is no place for a coward.” 

After that they struck a bargain, and 
Glam was to come at the beginning of 
winter. 

Summer passed, and Thorhall heard 
nothing about his shepherd, but at the 
appointed time he came to Thorhall-stead. 
Though the farmer received him well, the 
other farm-folks could not endure him, 
and the good-wife least of all. 

Glam took to tending the sheep. They 
gave him little trouble, for he had a big, 
husky voice, and all the flock scrambled 
together as soon as he whooped. 

Glam was not a religious man. In 
Sweden, where he came from, the people 
were still heathen, and Iceland had been 
Christian only a few years. Though there 
was a church at Thorhall-stead, Glam 
never went in. He hated the church serv- 
ice. He was also cross-grained and surly 
and hard to get on with. 

Now time went by until the day before 
Christmas. That morning Glam got up 
early and called for his breakfast. 

The farmer’s wife replied: “It is not 
the custom for Christians to eat today, for 
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tomorrow is Christmas, and today we 
ought to fast.” 

He scowled and answered her in his 
surly way. “You have so many foolish 
fashions from which I see no goed come, 
and I don’t see that people are better off 
now than they were before when they 
paid no attention to such tomfoolery. I 
think things were better when we were all 
called heathens—and now I want my 
food, and no fooling!” 

Then the good-wife said, “I know for 
sure, you ll come to grief today, if you act 
in this way.” 

Glam cursed and raged, bade her bring 
his food at once, and said that otherwise 
she would be sorry for it. She was so 
frightened that she dared not refuse him. 
So he ate his breakfast, and then went 
out to his sheep, still cursing. 

The weather was bad that day, murky 
all over; snow flakes fluttered down; there 
were loud noises in the sky; and it grew 
worse during the day. 

All the morning, men heard Glam 
whooping for his sheep, off on the moun- 
tain. They heard less and less of him as 
the day passed. It snowed hard in the 
afternoon, and toward evening the storm 
was very heavy. Then people went to 
church, and came out about dark, and 
Glam had not come back. There was some 
talk of going to search for him, but noth- 
ing came of it, because of the snow-storm 
and the pitch-darkness. 

All that night Glam did not come home. 
Next morning, Christmas morning, the 
storm stopped. Still men waited until 
after church. Then they went out on a 
search for him. They found his sheep 
scattered far and wide over the moors, or 
strayed up on the mountains. After a long 
hunt, they came to a great trampled place, 
high up in the valley, and it seemed as 
though there had been some terrible strug- 
gle, for rocks were torn up all around, 
and even clods of frozen earth. They 
looked about carefully and saw Glam 
lying a short distance off; he was dead, 
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and as blue as hell, and swollen up as big 
as an Ox. 

It was so horrible to look at him, their 
very souls seemed to shudder. Yet they 
tried to carry the body to the church. It 
was so heavy, they got it only to the edge 
of a cliff, a little further down. 

There they left it, and went back to the 
farm, and told Thorhall what had hap- 
pened. He asked them what killed Glam. 
They said they had tracked steps as 
though a barrel-bottom had been stamped 
down in the snow, leading from the tram- 
pled place up to the steep cliffs at the 
head of the valley ; and all along the track 
there were huge blood-stains. Men drew 
from this that the evil spirit which lived 
there before had killed Glam, and then 
died of the wounds it received from him, 
for nothing has ever been seen of that 
demon since. 

The day after Christmas they tried 
again to carry Glam to church for burial. 
They yoked horses to him and tugged all 
day, but he was so heavy now that they 
could only move him down hill, and not 
an inch on. level ground; he had to be left 
there. 

The third day a priest went with them, 
but Glam’s body could not be found, 
though they searched all day. Next day he 
refused to go again, and when the priest 
was not with them, they found the body 
at once. But they stopped trying to bring 
Glam to church, and buried him on the 
spot to which he had been brought. 

A little time after, people became aware 
that Glam’s dead body was not lying 
quiet. In fact it seemed to be walking all 
over the valley. People who saw it said the 
body was twice as tall and big and ugly 
as when Glam was alive, all bloated and 
blue, with a hideous gleam in its eyes. 
Many people fell into a trance when they 
saw it, and some went mad. Just after 
Christmas-week men thought they saw it 
home at the farm and became terribly 
frightened, and many ran away. Next the 
dead Glam took to riding on the roofs of 


the houses at night, and almost broke 
them in. Soon it was walking about in 
broad daylight. People hardly dared go 
up into the valley of Waterdale to see 
Thorhall and other farmers who lived 
there, and everyone in Waterdale thought 
things were in a bad way. 

In spring, Thorhall got new farm- 
hands, and started farming again; the 
hauntings began to stop as the days grew 
longer; and so things went on till mid- 
summer. 

That summer a ship from Norway 
landed on the firth north of the Thorhall- 
stead, and on board was a man named 
Thorgaut. He was a foreigner, big and 
muscular, with the strength of two ordi- 
nary men. He was unhired and unmar- 
ried, and looking for a job. Thorhall rode 
to the ship and found Thorgaut, asked if 
he would work for him. Thorgaut said he 
was willing to do any sort of work. 

“But before you think of coming to 
me,” said Thorhall, ‘““you must know that 
my farm is no place for a coward, because 
of the hauntings which have been going 
on there for several years. I'll not per- 
suade you to come by lying.” 

Thorgaut laughed. “I won’t think all’s 
over with me if I see a few ghosts. It will 
be a very hard matter for other people, if 
I am frightened. I'll not shirk my job on 
that account.” 

So they struck a bargain on the spot, 
and Thorgaut was to watch the sheep in 
winter. 

Summer passed, and Thorgaut started 
shepherding with the winter and all the 
farm hands liked him. Then the dead 
Glam began coming again to the farm- 
house, and rode the roofs. Thorgaut 
thought this great sport. He said the 
spook would have to come nearer before 
he. would be afraid of it. 

Thorhall told him not to brag. “It will 
be better if you have no trial of each 
other.” 

“Your courage has certainly been 
shaken out of you,” said Thorgaut, “but 
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I’m not going to drop dead in broad day- 
light for such talk.” 

So things went on till Christmas. The 
morning of Christmas-eve, Thorgaut was 
starting out to his sheep, when the house- 
wife said to him, “I hope that things will 
not go the old way.” 

“Don’t worry, good-wife!” said he, 
there will be something worth telling 
about if I do not come back.” 

After that he went to his sheep. The 
weather was quite cold, and there was 
much snow. Thorgaut usually came home 
when twilight set in; today he did not 
return at that time. People went to church 
without him, and things began to look as 
they did the year before, the farmer 
wanted to search for his shepherd, but the 
church-goers begged off, saying that they 
would not risk themselves in the hands of 
evil demons at night; Thorhall dared not 
go alone, and so no search was made. 

Christmas-day, after breakfast, the 
farm-hands went out to look for Thor- 
gaut. They first walked to the cairn, the 
stone-hut in which Glam was buried, be- 
cause they thought he was somehow to 
blame for the shepherd’s disappearance. 
When they came near the cairn they saw 
something terrible had happened, for 
there they found the shepherd, with his 
neck twisted round, and every bone in 
his body broken. 

They brought him to church, and no 
harm came from Thorgaut afterwards. 

Now Glam’s body took to getting new 
strength. It did so much mischief, at last, 
that all the farm-hands fled from Thor- 
hall-stead, leaving Thorhall and his wife, 
and a cattleman. This cattleman had been 
with Thorhall many years, and was very 
old, and did not want to leave, for he saw 
that everything his master had would go 
to wrack and ruin, if there was no one to 
look after it. 

Now one morning after mid-winter, 
Thorhall’s wife went out to the barn to 
milk the cows; by this time it was broad 
daylight, for no one ventured outside 
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earlier than that, except the cattleman, 
who always went out at dawn. She heard 
a great cracking in the barn, and fearful 
bellowing and ran back to the house again, 
crying out, and said she did not know 
what frightful things were going on in the 
cattle-shed. 

Thorhall hurried out to the cows, and 
found them goring each other. He thought 
he had better not go in there, so he went to 
the hay-barn, and looking through into 
the cow-shed, he saw the cattleman lying 
on his back, hanging over the stone parti- 
tion between two stalls. He hung like a rag 
with his feet dangling in one stall and his 
head in the other. The farmer went up to 
him, and felt him all over, and found he 
was dead, and his back broken. It had 
been broken over the stone barrier be- 
tween the stalls. 

Now the farmer thought there was no 
living longer at Thorhall-stead. So he 
fied away from his farm, taking what he 
could with him. But all the live-stock 
which was left behind Glam killed, and 
then went down the valley of Waterdale 
and ruined half the farms. Thorhall 
stayed with friends the rest of the winter. 

Now no one could go up into Waterdale 
with a horse or a hound, for it was killed 
at once; but when spring came, and the 
days grew longer, the ghost-visits became 
less frequent, and Thorhall decided to 
return to his own land. Though he had no 
easy task in getting servants, still he 
opened his house again at Thorhall-stead. 
And things went on the same way as be- 
fore; for when autumn came the haunt- 
ings began again. Glam showed himself 
most often to the farmer’s daughter, and 
terrified her more and more each time, 
until at last she died of fright. Many 
plans were tried, all in vain, and it seemed 
as though all Waterdale would be laid 
waste, if no remedy were found. 


About the time winter set in a young 
man named Grettir Asmundson came to 
visit his uncle, who lived on a farm at the 
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other end of Waterdale. This Grettir was 

the strongest man in Iceland. When only 
fifteen he killed a man and was banished 
from Iceland for three years. He went to 
Norway, where he did many great deeds, 
and was just this year come back to Ice- 
land, at the age of eighteen. 

Grettir’s uncle received him well, and 
he was there three nights. At that time 
people in Waterdale talked about nothing 
else so much as Glam’s walkings, and 
Grettir asked closely about all that had 
happened at Thorhall-stead. Grettir’s 
uncle told him that every word was the 
truth, “but perhaps you are intending to 
go to Thorhall-stead yourself, nephew?” 

Grettir said he was. 

“Don’t think of such a thing!” cried his 
uncle. “It’s a dangerous venture. Your 
relatives don’t care to lose you, for we 
think there is not another like you among 
the young men of Iceland; and ‘bad will 
come from bad,’ as the proverb says, 
where Glam is. It is far better to deal 
with mortal men than with demons.” 

Grettir said he would go to Thorhall- 
stead and see what was happening now. 

“I see,” his uncle replied, “It’s no use 
to hold you back, but the old saying is 
true, that ‘good luck and good heart do 
not always go together.’ ” 

Grettir answered him with another old 
proverb, “‘Sorrow stands before one’s 
own door, when it has entered a neigh- 
bor’s house.’ Glam may come to your 
farm, uncle, if something is not done 
soon.” 

“Maybe we both see the future,” his 
uncle answered, “and yet neither of us 
can prevent it.” 

After this they parted, and neither 
liked the other’s forebodings. 

Grettir rode to Thorhall-stead, and the 
farmer welcomed him; he asked where 
Grettir was going, and Grettir said he 
would stay over night if it were con- 
venient for the farmer. Thorhall said 
he thanked him for staying, “but few 
people think it a treat to be guests at my 
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house for any time; you must have heard 
what is going on here, and I don’t want 
to get you into any trouble on my account, 
even if you yourself escape safe and 
sound, I am certain you will lose your 
horse, for no one who comes here can keep 
his horse uninjured.” 

Grettir said there were plenty of 
horses, no matter what happened to this 
one. 

Then Thorhall was delighted that Gret- 
tir really wished to stay, and shook both 
his hands. The horse was locked up se- 
curely in an out-house, and they went to 
sleep; and that night passed, and Glam 
did not come. 

Then said Thorhall, “Your coming here 
has done wonders, for every night Glam 
is in the habit of riding our roofs, or 
breaking open our doors, as you can see 
for yourself,” and he pointed to the great 
doorway. The door had been splintered 
by Glam, and Thorhall had filled up its 
place with benches and planks and any 
heavy timber he could find. 

“Then one of two things will happen,” 
said Grettir, “either Glam will not hold 
back long, or the hauntings will stop for 
more than one night. I will stay here an- 
other night and see what happens.” 

After this they went to Grettir’s horse, 
and it had not been meddled with, so the 
farmer thought things looked brighter. 

Grettir stayed another night, and still 
the fiend did not come back; the farmer 
thought that a very hopeful sign. But this 
time when he went out to feed Grettir’s 
horse, he found the out-house broken into, 
and the horse dragged out to the door, 
with every bone smashed. He told Grettir 
what had happened, and bade him save 
himself, “for your death is sure, if you 
wait for Glam.” 

Grettir answered, “I must be paid for 
my horse by at least one sight of that 
creature.” 

The farmer said it was no fun to see 
him, “for he is unlike anything in the 
shape of man; but I am thankful for 
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THE GHOST OF GLAM 


every hour you are willing to stay with 
us. 

The day went by, and, when bed-time 
came Grettir would not take off his 
clothes, but lay down on a bench against 
the farmer’s bed-closet. He spread a thick 
cloak over himself, wrapping one end 
of it under his feet, and doubling the 
other under his head, while he looked out 
at the head-opening; there was a heavy 
plank at the foot of the bench, and against 
this he braced his feet. The fittings of the 
outside door had all been broken by Glam 
on previous visits, and the heavy timbers 
set up instead, were roughly fastened for 
the night. The panelling which had once 
stretched across the hall was all broken 
away, both above and below the cross 
beam ; the beds had all been pulled out of 
their places, and everything was upside 
down. 

A light was left burning in the hall 
through the night ; and when a third of the 
night had passed Grettir heard loud noises 
outside. Then something went up on the 
house and rode above the hall, and drove 
its heels into the roof, so that every rafter 
creaked. This went on for some time; then 
it came down from the roof and went to 
the door; and as the door opened, Grettir 
saw the death-walker thrust in his head; 
frightfully big he seemed and his features 
huge and coarse. Glam advanced slowly, 
and raised himself up when he came inside 
the door, till he towered up high toward 
the roof. Then he turned, and looked 
down the hall, resting his arms on the 
cross beam, and glared about. 

Thorhall kept silent in his closet and 
lay shivering. Grettir did not move a 
muscle. Glam saw the bundle lying on the 
bench, and thereupon he stalked up the 
hall and gripped the cloak. Grettir braced 
his feet against the plank, and did not 
budge. Glam tugged again, much harder, 
still the cloak did not move. The third 
time he pulled with both hands so hard 
that he drew Grettir upright from the 
bench. The cloak tore in two between 
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them. Glam stared at the piece he held, 
as though wondering who it could be, who 
had pulled so hard against him; and, in 
that instant, Grettir dove in under his 
hands and gripped him tight round the 
middle, and bent back his spine as far as 
he could, intending to make him fall 
backwards. But the monster pushed down 
on Grettir’s arms so fiercely, that he had 
to give way before Glam’s strength. Then 
Grettir backed off to some benches fas- 
tened to the floor, but those overturned, 
and everything they stumbled on was 
broken. 

Glam wanted to get him outside, but 
Grettir braced himself against everything 
he could. Yet Glam dragged him to the 
hall-door. There they had a fierce wres- 
tling, because the death-walker meant to 
bring him out of doors, while Grettir saw 
that bad as it was to fight with Glam in 
the house, it would be still worse outside; 
therefore he struggled with all his might 
and main against leaving the hall. When 
they came to the outer door, the demon 
put forth all his strength, and hauled 
Grettir close up to him; and when Grettir 
saw he could not get a purchase in the 
door-way with his feet, he suddenly 
changed his plan, and threw himself with 
all his might against the creature’s breast, 
pushing back with both feet against the 
half sunken stone which served as thresh- 
old. Glam was not ready for this, as he 
had been dragging Grettir toward him, so 
he staggered backwards, crashing out 
through the door, and his shoulders 
caught against the beam over the door- 
way, and the roof burst in two, both raft- 
ers and frozen thatch, and he fell back 
out of the house, with his arms thrown 
out, and Grettir on top of him. 

Outside broken clouds drifted over the 
moon. Just as Glam fell a cloud was 
driven from the moon, and the death- 
walker cast his eye sharp against it; and 
Grettir himself says that of all the hideous 
things he ever saw, this alone frightened 
him. 
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Then Grettir’s heart sank so low from 
the weariness and from seeing the dead 
Glam roll his eyes so hideously, that he 
could not draw his sword, and lay just 
between earth and hell. 

For the first time, then, the death- 
walker spoke. “Grettir, you have been 
very eager to meet me, but you will get 
little good from our acquaintance. You are 
strong as it is, and you would have been 
stronger still, if you had never seen me. 
I lay this spell on you that everything 
shall go wrong with you after this. You 
shall be outlawed and live a solitary life. 
And in the dark you shall always see these 
eyes of mine staring into your own, and 
find it hard to be alone, and that terror 
shall drag you to your death.” 

When the dead Glam had done speak- 
ing, Grettir’s weakness left him immedi- 
ately, and drawing his sword, he hewed 
off Glam’s head, and—as should be done 
with all those who walk after death—he 
laid the head against the creature’s thigh. 

Then the farmer came out, having 
dressed while Glam was speaking his 
spells. He dared not come near until Glam 
had fallen. Thorhall praised God and 
thanked Grettir for having vanquished 
this unclean spirit. Then they burned 
Glam’s body till the coals of his corpse 


were cold. After that they gathered his 
ashes into a sack and buried it where 
sheep were least likely to pasture or men 
to tread. This graze done, they walked 
home, and it was now near day-break. 

Grettir laid down, for he was very stiff, 
while Thorhall sent to the nearest farm 
for the men, and showed them, and told 
them what had taken place. All men 
thought highly of the adventure, and it 
was commonly said that for strength and 
daring and all kinds of deeds, there was 
none in all Iceland like Grettir Asmund- 
son. 

Thorhall saw Grettir off handsomely 
and gave him a good horse and a fine suit 
of clothes in place of those which had 
been torn to pieces. Then they parted, 
lifelong friends. 

But always afterwards Grettir said he 
had become afraid in the dark, and that he 
dared not go anywhere alone after night- 
fall, for then he saw all kinds of horrors. 
This fear was at last the cause of Grettir’s 
death. 


And it has been a saying in Iceland, 


ever since, when people imagine things 
very different from what they are, that 
Glam gives them his eyes, or gives them 
Glam-sight. 


“The Ghost of Glam” will appear in a volume of selections from the 

Old Norse, compiled by Mr. Leach, to be entitled A Pageant of Old 

Scandinavia. Jt will be published by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation early in 1946 
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The “Voice of America” 


By GuNNAR FAGRELL 


added to the chorus of the ether. The 

Voice of America, the name under 
which the official United States foreign 
radio service became known, sounded -al- 
most timid as it started competing with 
Dr. Gébbels’s fantastic and ridiculous, 
but nevertheless frightening, propaganda 
machine. During the next three years, 
however, the Voice of America followed 
to victory powerful American armies in 
Africa and on the European Continent. 
Shortly before D-day the American 
Broadcasting Station in Europe, ABSIE, 
with its powerful transmitters in Britain, 
helped to spread the message for which 
Americans were fighting and dying. Some 
of these American broadcasts were re- 
layed via BBC. Finally, the Voice of 
America became the voice of victory. To- 
day the official American radio with 
transmitters on the European Continent 
and in close co-operation with the BBC, 
is doing its share in the difficult task of 
re-educating the Nazified parts of Eu- 
rope. The direct transmissions from the 
United States continue on a somewhat 
reduced scale. 

The Voice of America also spoke, and 
still speaks, to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries via short wave transmissions and re- 
lays over the BBC. In the office of War 
Information, between thirty-five and forty 
people are employed in the Scandinavian 
section. The section is responsible for all 
broadcasts to Scandinavia as well as for 
the translation of film scripts and certain 
printed material. In the Washington of- 
fice of the OWI one “regional chief” and 
two or three regional experts co-ordinate 
policy, draft directives which are re- 
viewed by top policy men within the 
OWI, the Department of State, and other 
government departments and agencies. 


I: APRIL 1942 a new voice was 


The directives are discussed, and finally 
adopted, at weekly meetings with the 
Scandinavian section in New York. These 
regional experts in Washington are in 
close touch with the OWI outposts in 
Stockholm, and now since the termination 
of hostilities, also in Copenhagen and 
Oslo. From these outposts printed ma- 
terial is distributed, arrangements are 
made for exhibitions, lectures, film-show- 
ings, etc. During the war the Stockholm 
outpost was active in supplying the Dan- 
ish and Norwegian Underground with ma- 
terial about the United States which was 
printed in underground papers. The New 
York office of the OWI has a special Out- 
post Bureau, through which information 
and communications with the Outposts 
are channelled. Apart from these more or 
less exclusively Scandinavian parts of 
the OWI, several other departments are 
active supplying material and collecting 
information for background, useful and 
necessary for all who work on Scandi- 
navian problems. The film unit distributes 
documentary films, the News and Feature 
department sends daily news cables, etc. 
But the oldest and by far the biggest 
Scandinavian unit in the OWI is the Scan- 
dinavian section in New York. 

What has been the message to the Scan- 
dinavian countries during the European 
war, conveyed by the Voice of America? 

The four countries of Northern Europe 
presented four different problems. One 
aspect, however, all four had in common. 
The high cultural standard of the North 
was quickly recognized, and through these 
threé years we in the Scandinavian section 
of the Office of War Information have 
fought a constant battle against the temp- 
tation of “talking down” to our listeners. 

For a Scandinavian it was highly grat- 
ifying to learn how respectfully and 
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sympathetically our American colleagues 
spoke of the material and cultural achieve- 
ments of the North; even if they some- 
times were critical of the attitude of one 
government or another. Had this under- 
standing and sympathy been lacking, we 
should have been unable to carry out our 
job. If there had been no respect for 
Scandinavian mentality and way of life, 
the Voice of America might well have 
done great harm to the future relations 
between the United States and the North. 
There is every reason to be grateful to 
those Americans who realized this and al- 
lowed, nay, insisted, that the American 
war message be brought to Scandinavia 
in a sober, modest, and sincere manner. 
Sweden, to begin with, was neutral. At 
her disposal were practically all world 
news sources. The Swedish papers re- 
ported world events with almost surpris- 
ing accuracy. Their problem was to bal- 
ance the reports from abroad so that no 
belligerent power could complain of par- 
tial reporting. This tendency, which was 
encouraged by the Government, particu- 
larly during the early years of the war, 
naturally also concerned the Swedish 
radio. There were objections to “‘uncon- 
firmed” atrocity stories, as leading po- 
litical circles were anxious to keep pub- 
lic opinion from being influenced by 
what they labelled “foreign propaganda.” 
Placed in an extremely difficult political 
and dangerous military situation, the 
Swedish Government seemed to prefer its 
people to see both sides with as impartial 
eyes as possible. The Nazis campaigned, 
not entirely without success in some cir- 
cles, for “old, cultured Germany,” famous 
for its authors, musicians, artists, and its 
beautiful architecture. Needless to remind 
the reader, these were all things for which 
the Nazis had shown little respect in their 
fight for power. They burned books, im- 
prisoned and killed authors, and drove 
musicians and scientists into exile. But in 
neat pamphlets, printed on the best paper 
and accompanied by suitable text, mag- 


nificent old German castles, surrounded 
by tall, tranquil trees and backed by tow- 
ering hilltops, conveyed a picture of cul- 
ture, stability, and harmony. The Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra visited Sweden 
and made many Swedes believe in the 
supposedly close cultural ties between 
Germany and the North which the Nazis 
were so anxious to advertise to the world. 

Under normal circumstances these ef- 
forts would have been balanced by ma- 
terial reaching Sweden through regular 
channels. But these channels were prac- 
tically cut off. For some time the radio 
was the most practical means of estab- 
lishing contact with the Swedish public. 
Later on, as the transport problem became 
somewhat easier, the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation was instrumental in 
aiding the exchange of lecturers and the 
arranging of exhibitions in Sweden. The 
Voice of America, meanwhile, made it its 
task to inform Swedish listeners of cul- 
tural life in the United States. We re- 
corded and presented symphonic concerts 
from all parts of the country. Competent 
writers reviewed new books, and film ex- 
perts spoke about current American films. 
From many corners of this country Amer- 
icans of Swedish descent and from all 
trades and professions told of life in 
American communities, of their schools, 
rationing, town hall meetings, exhibitions, 
courts, etc. The political system was com- 
pared to that of Sweden, and events in 
Washington were related and explained 
more fully than was done by the usual 
news agencies. 

I have mentioned this part of our mes- 
sage to Sweden first, because it was the 
same or similar to that sent the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, and because, further- 
more, I believe it was our most important 
function during the war in Europe. We 
also did other things. We thought it our 
duty to keep the listeners informed of 
American opinion. What leading Amer- 
ican newspapers had to say about Sweden 
was generally related, and so were im- 
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THE ‘‘VOICE OF AMERICA’”’ 


portant statements in Congress and else- 
where. They did not always flatter Swe- 
den, but they were responsible expressions 
of American opinion. So well was the 
Voice of America received that the official 
Swedish radio, the Radiotjanst, on several 
occasions collaborated with us in covering 
important events here. 

Finland was a great and difficult prob- 
lem for the Scandinavian section of the 
OWI. Russia was at war with Finland, 
Great Britain had broken off diplomatic 
relations, but the United States still had 
a representative in Helsinki. The Finns 
clung hopefully to the idea that the 
United States was disposed to be friend- 
lier than either Britain or Russia. Some 
papers rather openly discussed possible 
disunity between the Western Allies and 
Russia. That was a dangerous situation. 
Not half so dangerous for America, how- 
ever, as for Finland. False hopes are more 
damaging than no hopes at all. This we 
felt it our task to explain to the Finns. 
We tried to tell them that, with American 
soldiers dying daily, Americans at home 
were getting impatient of everything that 
could prolong the final collapse of Nazi 
Germany. Of course there still existed 
much good will in this country for the 
brave Finns who loved their country and 
prized their freedom so highly. But what 
would happen to Finnish freedom in the 
event of a Nazi victory? Certain signs 
indicated that the Nazis even at that early 
date were pressing hard for initial in- 
filtration of certain sections of Finnish 
life, and we discussed these signs. Never 
did we lift a schoolmaster’s forefinger 
threateningly. We explained how things 
looked from this side of the Atlantic, and 
left it to the Finns to make up their own 
minds. Our broadcasts may not have 
reached a mass audience in Finland, but 
we have good proof that they were moni- 
tored carefully by government monitors 
and newspapers in Finland. On one oc- 
casion at least, Swedish newspapers 
picked up one of our commentaries and 
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helped spread its contents with a recom- 
mendation that the Finns think it over. 

We did not, of course, entirely rely on 
discussions of this type. Many times did 
we remind the Finns of the true. nature 
of the Nazis. Well-behaved, smiling Ger- 
man officers and men strolled the streets 
of Helsinki, using their old method of 
grinning themselves into the belief that 
they were friendly keepers of European 
culture. We relayed authentic reports of 
their behavior in Norway, received via the 
Norwegian Government. Reliable reports 
of Nazi mass murders were also made 
known by the Voice of America. The 
Finnish press and radio, obviously some- 
what bewildered by these reports, took a 
stand against crediting such atrocities. 
What they would have done had BBC and 
the Voice of America not spoken, it is 
difficult to say. Probably their stand 
would have been much the same, but not 
quite so determined. 

Denmark was perhaps our most difficult 
problem. Apart from straight news re- 
porting, with which we, of course, served 
all countries, there was little we could 
do for our Danish listeners. The BBC 
early supported the Danish Freedom 
Council, and Christmas Mgller was active 
from London urging the Danes to sabo- 
tage German installations. It is possible 
that the voices heard over BBC helped to 
organize the Danish Resistance Move- 
ment and give it encouragement. To take 
an active hand in another country’s in- 
ternal affairs from day to day, however, 
one must be physically close to that coun- 
try. And you are not physically close 
when you are 4,000 miles away. Nor did 
we have a Christmas Mgller in New York, 
ready to speak for and to the Resistance 
Movement. We limited ourselves to the 
cross reporting of acts of sabotage in 
other countries. The Danes understood 
us, and it is my belief that what to some 
might have seemed a somewhat reserved 
attitude on our part will one day be un- 
derstood as reluctance to admonish a 
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people hard at work shaping its own 
destiny. No insistent voices from this 
side of the Atlantic coerced resistance in 
Denmark. It came from the people itself. 
What we gave was recognition and ap- 
preciation. 

Norway offered a fairly simple psycho- 
logical problem. That country had fought 
and won its position among the United 
Nations. It had a responsible Government 
in London, and it had a well organized 
Resistance Movement at home. By a spe- 
cial arrangement with the BBC (suppos- 
edly negotiated with Mr. Churchill him- 
self) the Norwegian Government spoke 
daily to its people in Norway. There was 
no need for instructions from here. Our 
task was to supplement these broadcasts 
with correct information about the United 
States and with American recognition of 
Norway’s fight. It was a great thrill for 
us when our reports first were monitored 
and printed by several underground news- 
papers in Norway. But in one field we 
were practically without competition. Our 
daily broadcasts to Norwegian sailors in 
the Atlantic quickly won recognition for 
their factual reports from Norway and 
their entertainment value. 

To Iceland there have been no direct 
broadcasts in Icelandic from the United 
States. The main reason has been that 
Iceland has not at any time been cut off 
from information through regular chan- 
nels. There have been English language 
broadcasts to the American troops sta- 
tioned in Iceland, but in general it has 


been left to the domestic Icelandic radio 
to supply information to the Icelanders, 
The Office of War Information has, how- 
ever, had an Icelandic desk in the Scandi- 
navian section most of the time, and in 
Reykjavik a small outpost was at work 
distributing information on the United 
States. From New York recorded pro- 
grams were sent to Iceland and offered 
to the domestic radio. These broadcasts 
for the most part comprised greetings 
from Icelanders in this country, lectures 
on cultural subjects, and music. 


* * * 


What will be the future of the Voice of 
America? That depends on Congress and 
the appropriations it is willing to give 
the Office of War Information. But ul- 
timately it depends on the American 
people whether or not they wish to con- 
tinue this form of international co-opera- 
tion in peace time. During the war in- 
formational and cultural channels have 
been kept open by the Scandinavian sec- 
tion of the Office of War Information. 
There has never been a “propaganda 
campaign.” We have made mistakes some- 
times, but never has a word been spoken 
over the Voice of America which has been 
meant to harm future relations with any 
of the Scandinavian countries. I am con- 
vinced that as far as the activities of the 
Office of War Information in Scandinavia 
are concerned, a good and sound founda- 
tion has been laid for further develop- 
ments in times of peace. 


Gunnar Fagrell is a Swedish newspaper man who came here as a Fellow 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation and has been chief of the 
Scandinavian section of the OWI in New York 
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Tue Montu Fotiow- 
ING THE LIBERATION OF 
Norway was marked 
by a succession of 
homecoming celebra- 
tions. First of all came 
Crown Prince Olav, on 
May 13, and although 
the hour of his arrival 
had not been an- 
nounced, it was estimated that 250,000 
people were out to greet him. Only a few 
days earlier the country had been in the 
power of the enemy. It was almost un- 
believable that the long nightmare had 
ended. Everything combined to make the 
occasion a joyous one. The sun shone, 
airplanes zoomed overhead, bands blared, 
the national anthem sounded everywhere. 
As the Crown Prince stepped ashore on 
Honnérbryggen, he was met by leaders of 
the Underground, the Church, and the 
Army. As he passed on to Tordenskjold 
Square, the rank and file of those who 
had carried on the work of resistance, 
men and women who had edited under- 
ground papers, or carried dangerous mes- 
sages, or been active as saboteurs, were 
drawn up to meet him. Only a few had 
uniforms, but all blazoned forth with the 
red, white, and blue armbands that had 
been kept hidden from the enemy. In the 
crowds that welcomed the Crown Prince 
were many released prisoners from Mdl- 
lergaten 19 and from Grini Concentra- 
tion Camp. 

As soon as the first outburst of welcome 
was over, the Crown Prince set up an 
office in the Royal Palace and went to 
work vigorously on the problems of re- 
construction and readjustment. Mean- 
while the Palace was being scrubbed and 
furbished for the King’s return, and 
traces of the late rough occupants were 
removed as far as possible. A search was 
made for articles that had been carried 
away. One thing that had been sold on 


the black market and was recovered was 
a cigarette case given by Queen Victoria 
with an inscription to “Prince Charles of 
Denmark.” 


Tue Home Front Leapers on the day 
after the arrival of the Crown Prince, 
May 14, formally delivered their man- 
date to him in a ceremony at the Royal 
Palace. For the first time it was revealed 
who these men were who had constituted 
as it were a general staff, directing the 
Resistance Movement in all its branches 
and keeping the country in touch with the 
King and Government in London. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
Crown Prince thanked the Home Front 
leaders for their magnificent work, and 
expressed the hope that the Government 
delegation from London would find occa- 
sion to co-operate closely with the men 
who had built such a remarkable or- 
ganization. 


Turee MeMBERs OF THE ExiLED Gov- 
ernment accompanied the Crown Prince 
on his return to Norway. They were 
Ministers Terje Wold, Oscar Torp, and 
Sven Nielsen. The other members of the 
Cabinet, headed by Prime Minister Ny- 
gaardsvold, arrived on May 31. With 
them came the President of the Storting, 
C. J. Hambro. 

As Mr. Hambro explained to readers 
of the Review in his article ‘““Norway’s 
Government Still Valid’ (September 
1940) it was legally empowered by the 
Storting to “take any step or make any 
decision that might be necessitated by 
conditions of war.” On April 9, the very 
day of the invasion, the Storting held a 
regular meeting, presided over by its 
President, at the small town of Elverum. 
It was foreseen at the time that perhaps 
both King and Government might have to 
leave the country, and the President called 
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attention to the fact that the King if he 
were absent from the country six months 
without the consent of the Storting would 
automatically cease to reign. The author- 
ization given him and the Cabinet to 
carry on the government from abroad if 
necessary was therefore of the utmost 
importance. It gave the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment a status of legitimacy enjoyed 
by few if any of the other fugitive Gov- 
ernments. 

Regardless of party, Norwegians have 
loyally supported their Government, and 
a hearty welcome was given its members 
when they arrived in Oslo. As the cortege 
moved up Karl Johan Street, the automo- 
bile carrying the Prime Minister with his 
wife and President Hambro was filled 
with flowers. 





Crown Prince Olav and Admiral Corneliussen Waiting to 
Greet the Members of the Government Arriving from London 


































Tue Return or Kine Haakon, on 
June 7, five years to a day from the time 
he with the Crown Prince and the Gov- 
ernment sailed from northern Norway 
tor England, marked the culmination of 
the month long homecoming festivities. 
For days people had been converging on 
the capital from every direction. Many 
had spent the night in the streets in 
order to hold a vantage point from which 
they could hope to catch a glimpse of 
their beloved King. Oslo was ‘decked’ out 
as it has never been before. Miles of 
bunting and thousands of yards of flower 
garlands gave the old grey city-an un- 
wonted look of gaiety. Sixty artists had 
wielded their brushes to good purpose 
and covered every available space with 
emblems. Flags burst forth everywhere. 
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The rain could not damp the enthusiasm. 

The King arrived in the royal yacht 
Heimdal, the same that had carried him 
to Norway forty years ago when he came 
as the elected King of the Norwegian 
people, accompanied by Queen Maud and 
Crown Prince Olav who was then carried 
on his father’s arm. The almost seventy- 
three year old King held himself very 
erect in his admiral’s uniform. He was 
accompanied by Crown Princess Martha 
and her three children. The Crown Prince 
went out in a small launch and boarded 
the Heimdal. 

As he landed, the King was welcomed 
officially first by Chief Justice Paal Berg. 
Then speeches were made by President 
Hambro, Prime Minister Nygaardsvold, 
Governor Christian Jensen, and finally 
by Crown Prince Olav, who spoke on be- 
half of Norway’s armed forces as their 
Commander in Chief. 

As the King rose to reply, a hush fell 
ever the vast crowd which had been 
wildly cheering, and singing the “King’s 
Song.” 

“Dear countrymen,” he began, “this is 
the day to which both I and the Govern- 
ment looked forward on the Ninth of 
April. On that day we had to choose be- 
tween defending or betraying our Con- 
stitution, and it is with profound joy I 
am able to say that there was no doubt in 
the minds of my councillors as we faced 
that question. Though it was clear that 
our defenses could not long withstand the 
most powerful military force in Europe, 
we will now be able to look to posterity 
with the conviction that we did what we 
could. It was with this resolution that we 
refused to accept the German proposals. 
The events which followed now belong to 
history. 

“It was a grave day for us when we de- 
cided that we had to leave the country. 
We were aware that if we remained here, 
we would be captured and, as prisoners, 
would no longer represent a free Norway. 
It was on this basis that we deemed it 
necessary to continue the struggle for 
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Norway’s freedom abroad. I must admit 
that the years were long, and many times, 
the future must have looked dark for 
many of you; but I have never doubted 
that Norway would regain her rights. The 
attack on Norway was so unwarranted, 
that I was convinced the Lord would 
guide our destinies until such a day as to- 
day might be possible. 

“That we should return on this very 
anniversary of the day when Norwegians 
regained their freedom and independence, 
is for me an omen that we shall succeed 
in carrying out our future tasks for the 
benefit of our country.” 

The procession moved on to the Town 
Hall, where the King and royal party 
were welcomed by the Mayor, Einar Ger- 
hardsen. It then proceeded by a circui- 
tous route to the Royal Palace, in order to 
give as many as possible an opportunity 
to greet the King. In one street 1600 
school children were posted with their 
teachers. 

In the evening hundreds of thousands 
of people marched, eight abreast, past 
the Royal Palace where the King stood 
on the balcony. Fireworks and dancing 
in the public squares finished the day for 
which Norwegians have hoped and prayed 
for five long years. 


Tue NYGAARDSVOLD GOVERNMENT 
handed in its resignation to the King on 
June 12, in accordance with the oft re- 
peated statement of the Prime Minister 
that he and his colleagues would step aside 
as soon as Norway was free and Nor- 
wegians could once more freely choose 
their representatives. Having taken office 
in 1935, the Government has served for 
ten years. 

The retiring Prime Minister suggested 
to King Haakon that the new Government 
should be formed from members of all 
parties with the chief emphasis on those 
who had borne the burden and heat of the 
day at home. The King therefore turned 
to the leader of the Underground, Paal 
Berg, but the Chief Justice, who is a 
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Liberal (Venstre), was unable to form a 
Government satisfactory to himself and 
to the major political parties. The King 
turned next to the Mayor of Oslo, Einar 
Gerhardsen, who succeeded in forming 
an acceptable Government. Its members 
are as follows: Prime Minister, Einar 
Gerhardsen, Labor Party; Foreign Min- 
ister, Trygve Lie, Labor; Defense Min- 
ister, Oscar Torp, Labor; Minister of 
Church and Education, Kaare Foster- 
vold, Labor; Minister of Social Welfare, 
Dr. Sven Oftedal, Labor; Minister of 
Commerce, Lars Evensen, Labor; Min- 
ister of Labor, Johan Strand-Johansen, 
Communist; Minister of Finance, Gunnar 
Jahn, Liberal; Minister of Justice, Johan 
Cappelen, Conservative; Minister of Ag- 
riculture, Einar Frogner, Agrarian; Min- 
ister of Food and Supply, Egil Offenberg, 
non-partisan; and Minister of Shipping, 
Thor Skjénsberg, non-partisan. In addi- 
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tion to the above, there are three Minis- 
ters without Portfolio: Mrs. Kirsten Han- 
steen, social welfare, Communist; Gov- 
ernor Hans Gabrielsen, reconstruction of 
the Finnmark district, non-partisan; and 
Reverend Bonnevie-Svendsen, ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, non-partisan. 

All but two of the fifteen members have 
been active in the Home Front. Mrs. Kir- 
sten Hansteen, the first woman ever to be 
included in a Norwegian cabinet, edited 
the underground newspaper Women’s 
Front since 1941. Gerhardsen, Oftedal, 
and Strand-Johansen have all spent years 
in Sachsenhausen Concentration Camp in 
Germany, while Jahn and Cappelen have 
served long terms in German camps in 
Norway. Mrs. Hansteen is the wife of 
the late Viggo Hansteen, brilliant young 
lawyer, who was the first Norwegian to 
be executed by the Gestapo. Minister 
Strand-Johansen lost his wife in the gas 
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In Grini Concentration Camp 


chambers of Ravensbriik Concentration 
Camp in the spring of 1943. 


Many Dirricutt Prosiems confront 
the new Government. Most urgent of all 
will be the immediate task of finding food 
and other necessities for the people. Shel- 
ters must be provided before winter for 
all those who have lost their homes. Mean- 
while the task of permanently rebuilding 
the devastated areas must be furthered. 
The destruction, especially in northern 
Norway, has been terrible. Agriculture 
must be revived, and the farmers were 
impatient even of the celebrations during 
May and June—fields, they said, could 
not wait while the country gave itself up 
to an orgy of joy. Raw materials and 
machinery must be found to take the place 
of what has been destroyed or carted 
away by the Germans. The industries of 
the country must be started up again to 
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provide employment. Nor will the de- 
fenses be neglected. Recent events have 
taught a people, formerly anti-militar- 
istic in the highest degree, the necessity 
for building strong defenses and keeping 
them strong. 

Elections to the Storting will be held 
October 8. 


Tue Frienpsuip oF Norway for Amer- 
ica found expression on the Fourth of 
July. It has been customary each year on 
that day to lay a wreath on the statue of 
Lincoln by Gutzon Borglum which was 
presented to Norway in 1914 and raised 
in Frogner Park. During the war the 
custom of course had to lapse, but this 
vear it was resumed again. Arne Kildal, 
representing Nordmanns-F orbundet, paid 
a tribute to Lincoln as the liberator of 
slaves and the preserver of the Union, 
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ARNULF OVERLAND, THE Poet, who has 
just been repatriated from the Sachsen- 
hausen Concentration Camp, is now in 
Norway. He has been awarded the honor- 
ary Oslo residence known as the “Grotto,” 
once the home of Henrik Wergeland. 




































































Arnulf Overland 


While in Sweden, where he came with 
other Norwegians liberated through the 
‘efforts of Count Bernadotte, Overland 
was married to Margrethe Samot. His 
bride was also a captive at Grini, where 
the poet was held before being sent to 
Germany. 


Tue Settine Free or Prisoners began 
almost immediately after the surrender of 
the Germans. When the announcement 
came to Grini concentration camp, the 
five thousand inmates rose and sang the 
national anthem. It was an unforgettable 
moment, said the author Georg Broch- 
mann, who was one of those liberated. It 





took several days before this largest con- 
centration camp could be evacuated and 
the inmates taken away on “Grini buses.” 
Meanwhile the smaller camps round about 
the country have been emptied. 
Mdllergaten 19, the common prison in 
Oslo where so many patriots have been 
held, was opened at once, and all political 
prisoners were allowed to go. Some of 
these were already under sentence of 


death. 


Nazis anp QuisiiNes have to some ex- 
tent taken the places of the patriots while 
their cases are being investigated. Some 
thousands are at Grini, the name of whicl: 
has been changed to Ila—for to be an ex- 
inmate of Grini is now considered a 
badge of honor in Norway, not to be 
shared with traitors. 

Quisling gave himself up and is con- 
fined in the prison at Méllergaten 19. He 
protested indignantly at being treated 
like a common prisoner, and was espe- 
cially wroth at such indignities as having 
his suspenders removed and not being 
allowed a knife to clean the herring that 
constituted his simple fare. The Nor- 
wegian people, said the arch-traitor, 
would resent such treatment of a political 
leader. But so far the Norwegian people 
have borne up under the knowledge re- 
markably well. 

As for the other leading traitors, Jonas 
Lie is dead of an illness thought to be 
aggravated by excessive drinking. Rog- 
stad committed suicide. About 17,000 sus- 
pected traitors were arrested. 

The Storting, on June 29, by a vote of 
104 against four, approved a provisional 
arrangement that will allow the courts to 
pass the death sentence on traitors. This 
confirms the provisional decrees issued by 
the Department of Justice in London. It 
makes possible not only the execution of 
Norwegian traitors but also of foreign 
war criminals. The first man to be 
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executed under the new law was Reidar 
Haaland who was convicted of conspiring 
with the enemy, bearing arms against 
Norway, and torturing prisoners. Inas- 
much as the earliest of the decrees issued 
by the Government in London was dated 
October 3, 1941, most of the criminal acts 
to be investigated come within the time 
when the death penalty has been in force. 


THe GERMAN Forces in Norway were 
found to be more numerous than had been 
supposed. There were about 350,000 men. 
As it took weeks before all these could be 
disarmed and months before they could 
be evacuated, some anxiety was felt as to 
how they would behave. On the whole, 
however, the Germans seemed to realize 
that the game was up and made little 
trouble. 

Russian slave laborers and war pris- 
oners numbered about 74,000. These had 
been treated even worse than the Nor- 
wegians, and horrible conditions were 
found in some of the camps. 


Norwegian Official Photo 
Einar Gerhardsen, Prime Minister 
of Norway 
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Tue LiBERATION of 
Denmark and Norway 
caused great jubilation 
everywhere in Iceland. 
As soon as the news of 
the German surrender 
in Denmark came by 
radio, every flag was 
ICELAND hoisted all over Ice- 
land. The President 
and all the Cabinet went to congratulate 
the Danish Minister to Iceland, and by 
three o'clock spontaneous demonstrations 
came from all over town to the Danish 
Legation. 

The only regret was the thought of the 
fate of Norway still undecided. When 
the news of its liberation at last came, joy 
knew no bounds. All shops closed spon- 
taneously, and multitudes collected out- 
side the Norwegian and Danish Legations 
singing patriotic songs and cheering. 

Telegrams were exchanged between 
the President and King Christian and 
King Haakon as well as between the for- 
eign ministers. 

The Government called for a collection 
of money and clothes to send to the lib- 
erated brother nations, and in two weeks 
nearly four million kronur were collected, 
apart from many tons of clothing and 
gifts of food. As soon as feasible the Ice- 
landic coastal vessel Esja was sent to 
Norway and Denmark with the gifts of 
the Icelanders. It sailed along the coast 
of Norway. The passengers and crew 
were greatly touched by the fact that, 
wherever it came, the Norwegians hoisted 
their flags in greeting to the first Icelandic 
vessel seen for more than five years. 

In Denmark over three hundred Ice- 
landers waited for an opportunity to go 
home. Most of them were students who 
had finished their studies but had had no 
opportunity to return to Iceland in five 
years. For the first time in several cen- 
turies there were no Icelanders enrolled 
at Copenhagen University, for all those 
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who had begun before the war had fin- 
ished. Of these 280 sailed on the Esja and 
twenty-four came from Sweden and Nor- 
way. The arrival of these was hailed with 
great joy and relief by their relatives and 
friends, for no letters or telegrams had 
passed for years between them and their 
friends. 

The Icelandic Red Cross sent a dele- 
gate to the Continent of Europe to find 
out what had happened to several Ice- 
landers who had lost contact with Iceland 
during the war years and to assist them 
in getting home. 


Dairy Lire is gradually returning to 
normal. The telephone and telegraph con- 
nections have been fully restored. Weather 
reports are published again and news of 
ships. The National Archives and Li- 
brary have received back their treasures 
which had been concealed in the interior 
since the beginning of the war. The 
American troops are now only a token 
force that is expected to be withdrawn 
by autumn. 

It has now been revealed that the Ger- 
mans made three attempts to land spies 
in Iceland by submarines. They were all 
caught within a few hours of landing, and 
at least one of the spies, an Icelander who 
had accepted the German offer of free 
transportation to Iceland, gave informa- 
tion which for some time enabled the 
‘Americans to send false weather reports 
to the Germans. 


A ComMerciaL Treaty was signed be- 
tween Iceland and Sweden on April 7 
for one year. Iceland promised to sell to 
Sweden 125,000 barrels of salted herring 
against a promise to get export permits 
for machinery, telephone equipment, and 
other goods of which there have been 
great shortages. 

The most important item was the 
granting of export permits for twenty- 
eight steel and iron ships of which there 
will be fifteen or twenty trawlers with 
diesel engines, while the rest will be 





coastal steamers and other vessels with a 
displacement of up to 2,700 tons. Iceland 
last year ordered forty-five motor fishing 
vessels which are now expected to be de- 
livered shortly. To this number were 
added another fifty-five vessels. 

On April 20 Iceland and Sweden also 
made an agreement about reciprocal 
rights of aviation firms to operate routes 
between Iceland and Sweden. It follows 
closely the agreement between Iceland 
and the United States of June 27 on the 
same matter. 


Two We.t-Known IceLanpic Av- 
tTHorRS have died recently. Reverend Jon 
Sveinsson died in Germany last Novem- 
ber, eighty-seven years old. He left Ice- 
land when he was twelve to attend a 
Catholic school in France, and _ later 
joined the Order of the Society of Jesus. 
Since 1912 he has travelled all over the 
world as a lecturer. Under the pen-name 
Nonni, he wrote some books describing 
his childhood experiences in Iceland. 
which were sold by Catholic booksellers 
all over the world and translated into 
twenty-nine languages. His books were 
probably sold in greater number than 
those of any other Icelandic author. They 
are rather pleasant reading, though some- 
what over-sweetened. 

Gudmundur Kamban died under tragic 
circumstances. The day after the libera- 
tion of Denmark three young men of the 
Danish Resistance Movement entered a 
restaurant in Copenhagen and asked him 
to come with them. He refused, where- 
upon one of them shot him through the 
head. According to a report from the 
Danish Foreign Ministry, no order for 
the arrest of Kamban had been issued, 
and he had not been accused of collabora- 
tion with the Germans, so apparently a 
mistake has occurred. The Ministry de- 
plored the accident and promised to pay 
Mrs. Kamban an indemnity. 

Kamban had to his credit a consider- 
able production, both novels and dramas. 
In the last few years he has written some 
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historical novels, as The Virgin of Skal- 
holt, placed in the eighteenth century, 
and I See a Wondrous Land, which deals 
with the finding of Vinland. Last year he 
published a translation into Danish by 
himself of forty-five Icelandic poems, 
which he called White Falcons. 

The theater of Reykjavik produced six 
dramas last winter. Among these may be 
mentioned Peer Gynt which also was 
acted the winter before under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gerd Grieg. This was shown 
altogether thirty-one times. Another of 
Ibsen’s dramas, A Doll’s House, was also 
produced under her direction. Both of 
them were very well received. The Dan- 
ish Elverhéj (Fairy Hill) was shown 
twenty-nine times and Shakespeare’s 
The Merchant of Venice twenty times. 


Since THE First YEAR 
or THE War Sweden 
has had a_ coalition 
Government, composed 
of the four major par- 
ties, Social-Democrat- 
ic, Conservative, Farm- 
er, and Liberal. The 
Prime Minister has 
been Per Albin Hans- 
son who, with one brief interruption in 
1936, has held that position since 1932. 

While the coalition Government has 
had the support of the country as a whole, 
the feeling was gaining ground that it 
was time to return to a party Govern- 
ment, and the new Cabinet was formed 
in the last days of July. Per Albin Hans- 
son remains at the head of a Government 
which this time is entirely Social-Demo- 
cratic. The new Foreign Minister is Chan- 
cellor of the Universities Osten Undén, a 
man of wide international experience, 
who has represented Sweden with distinc- 
tion in the League of Nations and the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague. He has from the first taken a 
strong stand against the Nazi ideology. 
The Minister of Commerce is Gunnar 
Myrdal, writer on economic subjects, who 
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is well known in the United States. Ernst 
Wigforss remains as Minister of Finance, 
Gustav Miller as Minister for Social Af- 
fairs, and Axel Gjéres as Minister of 
Civilian Supply. The other ministers are: 
Per Edvin Skéld, formerly Minister of 
Defense, who takes over the Department 
of Agriculture; Allan Vougt, Minister of 
Defense; Tage Erlander, Minister of 
Church and Education; Herman Zetter- 
berg, Minister of Justice; Torsten Nils- 
son, Minister of Communications; Eije 
Mossberg, John A. Ericsson, and Gun- 
nar Strang, Ministers without portfolio. 
Nils Quensel and Gunnar Danielsson, 
both legal experts, remain from the coali- 
tion Government as ministers without 
portfolio. 

The great question before the new Gov- 
ernment, as regards international affairs, 
is what attitude to take toward the United 
Nations. Foreign Minister Undén has de- 
clared that Sweden must become a mem- 
ber of the international security organi- 
zation and discard its neutrality, as Nor- 
way and Denmark have done. He sees 
nothing in membership that would be at 
cross purposes to Scandinavian collabora- 
tion, but quite the contrary. 

Documents Founp IN THE ForMER 
Nazi Government offices in Berlin prove 
that, in February 1942, Hitler had de- 
cided to attack and occupy Sweden, Os- 
sian Goulding, correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph reported in July. 
From German airfields in Denmark and 
Norway units of the German air force 
were ready to launch a blitz attack. 
Earlier reports indicated that the frozen 
lakes of central Sweden were to be used 
as landing places for air borne troops. 
The main motive for the attack was that 
Hitler wanted to insure unhindered trans- 
portation of troops and materials through 
Sweden for his renewed summer campaign 
against Russia. For the actual invasion 
Hitler had assigned forty-five divisions 
under the command of Field Marshal 
Feder von Bock. 
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Though the plans were ready on Feb- 
ruary 14, awaiting only the final word of 
the dictator, they were never put into 
action, partly because the German gen- 
erals were opposed to taking as many as 
twenty divisions from the front in south- 
ern Russia, and partly because Sweden 
had been tipped off by underground chan- 
nels and had hastily mobilized on a full 
war footing. According to Mr. Goulding’s 
report, one reason for Hitler’s decision 
to attack Sweden was that he could no 
longer tolerate the existence of a hostile 
nation within the frame of the “new 
order” in Europe. The campaign was ex- 
pected to be over in from five to eight 
weeks. 

In a statement to the press, Foreign 
Minister Christian E. Giinther explained 
that Hitler was obviously convinced that 
both the press and public opinion would 
exert such pressure on the Government 
that it could not maintain neutrality. 
Three factors, he thought, had contrib- 
uted to Hitler’s deciding after all not to 
attack Sweden: first, the country’s in- 
creased military strength; second, the 
statements in the Swedish press that the 
Swedes were unanimous in their deter- 
mination to maintain neutrality as long as 
it was possible without besmirching the 
national honor; and third, the Govern- 
ment’s categorical assertions in Berlin in 
. regard to the continuation of neutrality. 
Finally Mr. Giinther added that Sweden’s 


sources of information in Berlin had been 


quite reliable. Much help had been re- 
ceived from a private Swedish citizen 
whose name he did not want to reveal. 

In a message conveying his thanks to 
the Swedish armed forces, which have 
been kept in a high state of mobilization 
throughout the war, King Gustaf said on 
July 2: “It is still too early to reveal or 
to evaluate the various reasons why it 
was possible for Sweden to maintain 
peace. But I am deeply convinced of the 
important réle played by our armed 
forces. Our national defense has become 
the concern of the whole nation; develop- 





ments close to our borders explain why 
we must continue to keep our armed 
forces ready.” 


JoHAN NYGAARDSVOLD, PRIME MINISTER 
of Norway, in an address before the-Nor- 
wegian Storting in Oslo, on June 16, 
spoke words that made a profound im- 
pression in Sweden: “Now that Norway 
is free again we can look more calmly on 
the happenings which spread dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust in Norway. We realize 
now that the most important thing for 
Sweden then was to prevent the terrors 
and horrors of war also spreading to Swe- 
den. We are sufficiently honest now to 
acknowledge that Sweden’s neutrality was 
a blessing for Norway and the Norwegian 
people. The clouds of misunderstanding 
which gathered over the horizon in the 
North during those years of war have 
partly disappeared. I wish to express 
hope that the Northern collaboration, 
which was progressing so well in many 
spheres before the war, may be resumed 
again—collaboration for the benefit and 
happiness of the five Northern countries.” 


Att German Diptomats interned in 
Sweden will be deported as soon as tech- 
nically possible, the Swedish Foreign 
Office announced in June. The number of 
employees of the former German Lega- 
tion in Stockholm now interned in Swe- 
den is 412, of whom 123 are men. All are 
now interned, except five who are kept in 
Stockholm for the work of liquidating the 
Legation’s affairs. Furthermore, all Ger- 
man public property archives in Sweden 
that are under the control of the Swedish 
Government will be available to the four 
Allied Governments. Former German 
diplomats in Sweden will also be placed 
at the disposition of the Allies. 


Count Fo._ke Bernaporte, nephew of 
King Gustaf, who carried the last peace 
offer from the German Gestapo chief, 
Heinrich Himmler, to the Western Allies, 
has written a book about his final con- 
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tacts with the Germans, which has been 
published by the Stockholm firm of P. A. 
Norstedt & Sons, and also brought out in 
Norway. The international serial rights 
were bought by The Reader’s Digest. The 
Swedish edition was printed in 66,000 
copies, of which 21,000 sold the first day. 

On May 31 Count Bernadotte was made 
an honorary Doctor of Philosophy by 
Uppsala University. He also received the 
Grand Cross of the Norwegian Order of 
St. Olav and was made a Grand Officer 
of the French Legion of Honor by Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle. His book will be 
printed in nine languages. 


Tue Repatriation oF Russian prison- 
ers of war left by the Germans in Norway 
began in June. While some 3,000 were 
sent each week by boat around the North 
Cape to Murmansk, about 800 were car- 
ried daily by train through Sweden. Sev- 
eral east coast ports were used for their 
embarkation and in each port Swedish 
military bands serenaded the happy, 
dancing Russians. 


Fina Figures as To SwepEN’s War- 
TIME SuipPPiNG Losses were published in 
June. The number of ships lost was 202, 
with a total gross tonnage of 542,899. 
Other losses were 29 fishing vessels of 
1,689 tons total and 25 ships of 45,680 
tons that were confiscated by the Ger- 
mans in various European ports. The 
loss of lives amounted to 1,363, of which 
346 were those of foreigners, belong- 
ing to twenty different nationalities. Of 
the 202 ships lost, 21 disappeared in 
1939, 59 in 1940, 33 in 1941, 43 in 1942, 
27 in 1943, and 19 in 1944. In 1945 one 
ship was lost. Ten ships with a total 
tonnage of 10,367 gross were later sal- 
vaged and repaired for service. 


THe STRIKE IN THE metal working in- 
dustries, involving about 125,000 workers 
and more than 700 employers, was settled 
on July 5 by the acceptance of the pro- 
posal of mediation by government 
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agency. The organized employers threat- 
ened a general lock-out if the compromise 
terms were not accepted promptly. The 
net result was that minimum hourly wages 
were increased by about two cents an 
hour and piece work rates by five per cent, 
but the maximum ceiling rates remain un- 
changed. However, only about one-third 
of the workers were affected by the in- 
creases. 

This labor conflict, which lasted almost 
exactly five months, was the most ex- 
pensive that ever occurred in Sweden. 
Nearly 15,000,000 working days were 
lost. Deducting work done in other occu- 
pations by striking workers, the total is 
reduced to about 11,000,000 working 
days, but even this means a new high 
record; the old one was set by the gen- 
eral strike in 1909. The labor unions have 
paid out more than 40,000,000 kronor in 
strike benefits, while the total losses of 
the workers are estimated at about 200,- 
000,000 kronor. 

With the exception of the metal strike, 
however, the Swedish labor market has 
been unusually peaceful during the war 
years. In 1943, for instance, 99 per cent 
of all wage disputes were solved by nego- 
tiation; the workers whose collective 
wage agreements were prolonged without 
dispute amounted to 99.9 per cent of the 
total, and only 28,000 working days were 
lost. 


SwepEN Has Grantep DENMARK a 
long-term loan of 110,000,000 kronor at 
three and a half per cent, mainly for pur- 
chases in Sweden. To help finance the 
support of Danish refugees and provide 
for the training of Danish police troops 
in Sweden, one loan of 70,000,000 kronor 
at one per cent, and one of 50,000,000 
kronor without interest were also granted. 

Formal diplomatic -relations between 
Sweden and Poland were established in 
June and a five months’ trade treaty was 
agreed upon. It provides for an exchange 
of goods, giving Sweden one million tons 
of Polish coal and 200,000 tons of coke in 
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return for Swedish iron ore and some ma- 
chinery. The new Swedish representative 
in Warsaw is Brynolf Eng, a Legation 
Secretary, who arrived from Moscow. He 
was accompanied by two members of the 
Swedish fuel commission. 

For the remainder of 1945, Sweden 
has agreed to export to Norway goods 
valued at 81,000,000 kronor, consisting 
mainly of food, cattle, iron and steel, ball 
bearings, machinery, and about 70,000 
tons of cellulose. Swedish imports from 
Norway during the same period will be 
worth 31,000,000 kronor. These will in- 
clude nitrogen and other similar products 
and some minerals. The difference be- 
tween these two sums will be covered by 
a reconstruction credit of 200,000,000 


kronor already granted by the Swedish 
Government. 


A New Trapve Treaty was signed in 
June in Paris by Sweden and France, 
providing for an exchange of goods dur- 
ing the next twelve months and stabiliz- 
ing the exchange rate between the Swe- 
dish krona and the French franc. The 
Swedish exports to France are expected 
to be worth 150,000,000 kronor and, of 
this sum, French exports to Sweden will 
cover 100,000,000 kronor and the rest 
will be shipped by Sweden on credit. The 
Swedish exports will include wood pulp 
for 50,000,000 kronor, paper for 20,- 
000,000 kronor and pre-fabricated houses 
for 15,000,000 kronor. The French ex- 
ports to Sweden will include chemicals, 
textiles, and wines. 


Tue First Transatiantic trial flight 
of the new Swedish Inter-Continental Air 
Line (SILA) was completed in New 
York on June 29. The plane, a converted 
Flying Fortress, re-christened Jim, left 
Stockholm on June 28 in the morning, and 
after making intermediary landings at 
Reykjavik in Iceland and at Mindan 
Field in Quebec it arrived at the La 
Guardia Airport in New York at 3 p.m. 
on June 29. It carried a double crew of 
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six men each and a steward besides. There 
were no passengers. The chief pilot was 
Ake Duvander, a veteran of the war-time 
night flights between Sweden and Scot- 
land. Several similar flights were sched- 
uled before regular commercial service 
begins. 


a ix Her TRANSITION 
from war to peace, 
from foreign oppres- 
sion to national free- 
dom, Denmark is like 
that garden between 
dawn and sunrise 
which the old _ poet 
DENMARK Jiirgen used to sing of 

and in which almost 
anything may happen. 

For the first time in six summers the 
Danes have seen their country free. They 
have been able to travel in their own 
homeland without the sight of uninvited 
“guests” on the trains, the ferries, and the 
roads. They have walked their streets 
and parks as free men and women, mas- 
ters in their own house, and for the new 
generation of children this has been a 
novel and surprising experience. 

There is a feeling of thanksgiving, of 
unlimited joy in the letters from Den- 
mark. They express what the people feel, 
what their hearts are overflowing with 
this summer. “Kiss your whole army for 
us if you can. We can’t thank your boys 
enough for what they have done,” said 
one letter, and another, “Thank God for 
Roosevelt. We have mourned his death 
more than words can express. He gave 
us ‘freedom from fear.’ Nobody who 
hasn’t lived under the Germans can ever 
fully appreciate the meaning of those 
words.” 

A young Danish woman writes from 
one of the little islands south of Fyen 
where she has her home: “The roses are 
in bloom and the whole place smells of 
roses. The little gardens are so sweet and 
the fields and woods so lovely. Troense 
has been a heaven on earth during these 
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years—not a German on the island. But 
this year it is still more wonderful. Now 
we can enjoy it all with the happy thought 
that there are no more horror and concen- 
tration camps in Europe, and in the hope 
that the war will soon be over in the Far 
East for America and the Allies, with a 
happy and near end to it all.” 


FULFILLMENT oF Tuts Hope was 
brought considerably closer with Presi- 
dent Truman’s announcement on August 
6 that for the first time in the history of 
the world a new weapon—the Atomic 
Bomb—had been used in an attack against 
the Japanese naval base Hiro-Shima. At 
the same time, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson issued a statement giving detailed 
information regarding the scientific and 
industrial work leading to the develop- 
ment of the Atomic Bomb. He also an- 
nounced that one of Denmark’s great 
scientists, Niels Bohr, Nobel Prize win- 
ner, professor at Copenhagen University 
and head of the Danish Institute of Theo- 
retic Physics—popularly called “Bohr’s 
Institute’—had helped in the develop- 
ment of the bomb. 

Niels Bohr left Denmark for Sweden 
on or about September 28, 1943, bringing 
with him his world famous atom theory 
and an unsurpassed knowledge in this 
field. He was immediately surrounded by 
Swedish police—at the request of the Dan- 
ish Resistance Movement and the Danish 
authorities—to prevent his falling into 
the hands of German agents. The Ger- 
mans had very good reasons to be inter- 
ested in Niels Bohr. They were at that 
time working hard to find a lightweight 
powerful explosive to be used in the V- 
bombs that later were fired against Great 
Britain and the Allied Armies in France 
and Belgium. As the war turned more and 
more against the Germans, they had plans 
to force Niels Bohr to work for them, and 
members of the Danish Underground who 
helped him to Sweden report that Hitler 
had given orders to use every measure to 
obtain custody of his person. 
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After a short stay in Sweden, Niels 
Bohr flew to England in a mosquito 
bomber, and with him went his priceless 
knowledge. From then until now Niels 
Bohr has been one of the mystery men of 
the Second World War, a mystery un- 
veiled to his and Denmark’s great honor 
with the statement from the Secretary of 
War. 

President Truman said in his announce- 
ment: “The fact that we can now release 
atomic energy ushers in a new era in man’s 
understanding of Nature’s forces.” Those 
who know Niels Bohr are convinced that 
he fully shares the President’s and his col- 
leagues’ wish that “the atomic power shall 
become a powerful and forceful influence 
towards the maintenance of world peace.” 


Tue PainruL anp TurBULENT ReE- 
BIRTH of a nation is taking place in Den- 
mark under the outwardly calm appear- 
ance of unity and order with an interim 
coalition Government at the helm. Its 
main function is to solve such problems 
as must be solved until elections scheduled 
for the fall have been held. 

Under these premises the situation in 
Denmark is far from settled. As in all 
other liberated nations, political storms 
may break with thunderclouds already 
gathering on the horizon. 

During the occupation the people be- 
came strongly united in their fight for 
freedom. Some—but few—politicians, of- 
ficials and others preferred to follow the 
policy outlined by the occupation premier. 

While Denmark’s young men fought 
and gave their lives that Denmark might 
again become free, Eric Scavenius con- 
tinued to play politics, remaining in 
Denmark while other members of his 
Cabinet sought refuge in Sweden. Among 
them were former Minister of Justice 
Thune Jacobsen and former Minister of 
Traffic Gunnar Larsen. The latter, when 
he returned to Denmark, was immediately 
taken into custody and detained at Vestre 
Prison near Copenhagen. 

The Resistance Movement and the 
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Freedom Council already during the oc- 
cupation demanded that all traitors, col- 
laborationists, occupation profiteers and 
their fellow travellers should be punished 
according to law. 


Minister oF Speciat Arrairs Mogens 
Fog, professor at the University, who 
was one of the founders of the Freedom 
Council, reported at the end of June that 
2,000 men and women had lost their lives 
in the fight for freedom; 5,300 Danes had 
been deported to Germany, and 14,000 
had at one time or another been impris- 
oned by German authorities. With the 
1,500 Danish sailors and volunteers who 
had given their lives in the Allied serv- 
ices, either the merchant marines, or the 
fighting forces on sea, on land, and in the 
air, Denmark had lost 3,500 dead. In 
their name the Resistance Movement de- 
manded justice and insisted that those 
who had worked against the interests of 
Denmark be adequately punished. 


Tue Freepom Ficurers, immediately 
following the liberation, rounded up 80,- 
000 suspects. Of these 14,000 have been 
released, and the few persons who had 
been arrested without cause were assured 
full satisfaction and certificates of good 
conduct. The rest are awaiting trial in 
accordance with an amendment to the 
Civil Penal Code passed by the Rigsdag. 
The bill was introduced on May 25 by 
Minister of Justice Busch-Jensen and 
follows closely the bill suggested by the 
Freedom Council. Punishment runs from 
a minimum of four years of hard labor to 
imprisonment for life or the death pen- 
alty. It includes loss of civil rights, and 
confiscation of property and of pensions 
from the public coffers. The law also pre- 
scribes stern punishment for occupation 
profiteers, and those who worked against 
the Freedom Fighters as informers or 
spies. 

On June 22 another law was introduced 
authorizing special courts to examine and 





punish collaborators within the Admin- 
istration. 

Already on June 14 the Danish Com- 
munist paper Land og Folk (Country and 
People) wrote editorially that the Re- 
sistance Movement—in which the Com- 
munists have been very active—and the 
people in general were dissatisfied with 
the delay in the punishment of criminals. 
“We vehemently protest against prevail- 
ing conditions and against permitting peo- 
ple like Thune Jacobsen, Eric Scavenius, 
and former Director General of the State 
Railroads Knutzon with other war crim- 
inals to remain at large and to come and 
go as they like.” 

Minister of Foreign Affairs Christmas 
Miller in a speech at Odense the follow- 
ing day stated that he shared this im- 
patience. He himself was against the slow 
procedure, but he stressed that “a de- 
mocracy as a matter of course is unable 
to employ the summary procedure used 
by the dictator powers.” “We want jus- 
tice,” he said, “and therefore we want to 
give the accused a chance to defend them- 
selves. The Government wants a thor- 
oughgoing purge, but it must be legal.” 


Srrikes Have Broken ovr in protest 
against the delays, however, and on Au- 
gust 3 an estimated 10,000 Danes at- 
tended a mass meeting in Aalborg where 
a general strike was called for Saturday 
the 5th in protest against too mild treat- 
ment of the collaborators. In Copenhagen 
a group of 2,000 Freedom Fighters de- 
manded that special courts be established 
with members of their ranks as associate 
judges to try the collaborators. A conflict 
caused by what they termed “too mild 
treatment” of the prisoners, at Vestre 
Prison—many of the Freedom Fighters 
had suffered there under the Gestapo’s 
torture—was settled when a committee 
of four was assigned to control this situa- 
tion. 

As part of the purge a Rigsdag Com- 
mission was established on June 15 to 
examine events leading up to and follow- 
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ing the invasion on April 9, 1940. It is 
hoped that the Commission can complete 
its work before election time, but accord- 
ing to the latest reports this may be im- 
possible, and the elections may therefore 
have to be postponed. The findings of the 
Commission will be presented to the Rigs- 
dag, which will decide who shall be in- 
dicted and placed before the Court made 
up from the Supreme Court and thirteen 
members chosen from the Landsting (up- 
per house). 

Regarding these events, Commander in 
the Navy Kjélsen has stated publicly that, 
as Naval Attaché at the Danish Legation 
in Berlin, he sent a warning to the Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Peter 
Munch, on April 4, 1940, informing him 
that the Germans would invade Denmark 
and Norway. He had already sent warn- 
ings to this effect in January and in 
March, and he stated that he had received 
his information from Swedish and Dutch 
diplomatic sources who had been tipped 
off by high ranking anti-Nazi military of- 
ficials. Commander Kjélsen also stated 
that Foreign Minister Munch in, May 
1940 had told him that the warnings had 
been disregarded, as there was nothing to 
indicate that the information was correct, 
and Renthe Fink, then German Minister 
to Denmark, had assured him that Ger- 
many’s military concentrations were only 
maneuvers. Dr. Munch said that he chose 
to keep silent for the sake of avoiding 
panic. 

In an interview with the Copenhagen 
paper, Ekstrabladet, Dr. Munch has 
stated that, immediately on the evening of 
April 4, he had informed the King and 
Prime Minister Stauning. At a special 
meeting with the party leaders of the 
Rigsdag, it was the prevailing opinion, 
said Dr. Munch, that the Kjélsen report 
was insufficient and that further details 
were needed. 

The “details” were not long in coming. 
In the early morning hours of April 9 
events confirmed the warnings beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 
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How far and how fast the purge will 
move it is impossible to predict while this 
is being written. There are, however, signs 
that neither rank nor money nor influence 
will serve anybody as protection. On May 
30, less than one month after the jibera- 
tion, a member of the royal family, Prin- 
cess Helena, the wife of the King’s 
brother, Prince Harald, who was born 
Princess of Schleswig-Holstein-Sénder- 
borg-Gliicksborg, was expelled from Den- 
mark with the full consent of King Chris- 
tian. 

Princess Helena throughout the occu- 
pation had embarrassed her husband and 
her relatives by a public display of pro- 
German feelings, arranging parties for 
German officers—when her husband al- 
ways was either “ill” or absent on some 
other excuse. Her own family would have 
nothing to do with her. Both of her and 
Prince Harald’s sons, Prince Gorm and 
Prince Olaf, were prominently active as 
I'reedom Fighters. 


Tue Kine Hap His First MEetiIne 
with his liberated people when he and the 
Queen drove from Amalienborg to Chris- 
tiansborg for the opening of the Rigsdag 
on May 9. They were followed by the 
Crown Prince and Crown Princess and 
were hailed by more than 100,000 people 
and armed, uniformed Freedom Fighters. 
In a short speech to the joint session, 
King Christian thanked all for the con- 
fidence that had been shown him. “These 
years have cost great privations and many 
lives,” he said, “and we can all join in 
the old words: ‘God’s peace with our dead 
in Denmark’s rosary. God’s peace with 
those who suffer from wounds deep in 
their hearts.’ Great tasks must now be 
solved, and it will take unity to build up 
what has been destroyed.” He prayed 
that with the blessing of the Lord this 
work would be successful and asked all 
to join him in a cheer for Denmark. 

Prime Minister Buhl presented the 
program of the Government. He said in 
part that Denmark had for long consid- 
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ered herself an ally of the United Nations, 
which with their victory had also opened 
the road to liberty for Denmark. He de- 
clared the Anti-Comintern pact and other 
laws and decrees from the occupation 
time null and void. The Danish Ministers 
in London and Washington were rein- 
stated and the United States-Denmark 
Greenland Treaty for the protection of 
Greenland against a possible German at- 
tack, signed by Minister Kauffmann on 
April 9, 1941, was ratified. 

Turning to the Slesvig border question, 
the Prime Minister said: “The Govern- 
ment, which adheres to and recognizes 
the principle of self-determination, re- 
gards the present border as final. Due to 
conditions that have changed completely 
by the end of the war, it will be necessary 
to take up for consideration the position 
of the Danish minority south of the border 
as well as the position of the German 
minority north of the border.” 


Tue Istanp or BornuHOo LM in the Baltic 
southeast of Sweden was liberated by the 
Russians, while the rest of Denmark was 
liberated by the Western Allies. When 
the Germans refused to surrender, a Rus- 
sian bombardment of the two cities Rénne 
and Nexé resulted in heavy damage. On 
May 9 the Germans surrendered, and a 
considerable force of Russian soldiers 
started rounding up the German garrison 
and evacuating the troops to Germany. 
From all over Denmark came contribu- 
tions to help relieve the need of the people 
on Bornholm and offers of pre-fabricated 
houses to shelter the homeless. Relations 
between the Russians and the Danes have 
been excellent. Crown Prince Frederik 
and Crown Princess Ingrid have visited 
the island, and the usual summer vacation 
rush to Bornholm has taken place. The 
Russian commander later visited Copen- 
hagen and declared to the press that his 
forces would be withdrawn when the Ger- 
man question had been settled. Russia, he 
said, respected Bornholm as Danish terri- 
tory. Regular communications were short- 








ly re-established between Copenhagen and 
Bornholm. Letters from the island tell of 
friendly fraternization in spite of lin- 
guistic difficulties. The fantastic cleanli- 
ness of the Russians has been commented 
on. The streets in Rénne were scrubbed 
before the visit of their Royal High- 
nesses. 


Fietp MarsHat Bernarp Monteom- 
ERY’s visit to Copenhagen—“Prince Mon- 
ty” as the Danes were quick to name him 
—will for generations remain as a Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tale. They gave 
him a reception the like of which they 
have never before bestowed on anybody ; 
150,000 Freedom Fighters and Danish 
soldiers lined the route from the air port 
to Amalienborg, and the streets were filled 
to capacity by cheering spectators. He 
was received by the chiefs of the Danish 
Army and Navy, General Gértz and Ad- 
miral Vedel. After a lunch with the King 
and Queen, the Field Marshal conferred 
with the leaders of the Resistance Move- 
ment, and he said: “No other country has 
shown a better organized resistance than 
Denmark. Tell that to everyone of this 
great army. I knew that I could have full 
confidence in you had I been forced to 
fight my way through the whole of Den- 
mark. That did not happen, but I want to 
praise your splendid intelligence service.” 

Field Marshal Montgomery has later 
been knighted with the highest honor the 
King can bestow, the Order of the Ele- 
phant. 

The Allies brought only a token force 
into Denmark. Three hundred thousand 
Germans have been marched out, leaving 
all weapons at the border, and millions of 
Danish Kroner have also been confiscated 
there. 

In order to invalidate the enormous 
sums of money the Germans have taken 
out of Denmark in Danish currency dur- 
ing the occupation, to stop the unreason- 
able hoarding of currency, and last but 
not least to force the hands of occupation 
profiteers, all Danish Krone notes have 
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been called in before August 13. In Den- 
mark all banking was suspended during 
July 20 and 21 and new currency was 
issued dated 1944. 

German soldiers have been ordered to 
remove all the millions of land mines 
planted in all parts of the country by the 
Wehrmacht and the Gestapo, and many 
have lost their lives at this work. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand Ger- 
man refugees and people of other nation- 
alities are still in Denmark, where they 
may stay for another year until conditions 
in the occupied zones of Germany have 
improved and transportation is available. 
Denmark must put up with them, al- 
though they are a great burden—what 
with the already crowded housing facili- 
ties and food shortages. 

On July 30 Copenhagen reported that 
the Chief of the Allied Military Mission 
to Denmark, General Dewing, had left 
for England, having fulfilled his mission. 


SLow.y But Surety Denmark is put- 


ting her house in order. Trade agreements 
are being negotiated with her neighbors. 
The Import and Export Bank of the 
United States has granted Denmark a 
$20,000,000 credit to cover purchases 
here. Negotiations continue with Great 
Britain regarding prices on bacon, eggs, 
butter, etc., and the exchange rate to be 
fixed. Foodstuffs have been exported to 
the Allied forces in western Europe. 
Partly as gifts and partly as ordinary 
business transactions, considerable ship- 
ments of food have reached Norway and 
Holland to relieve the need there. Den- 
mark for her part urgently needs coal, oil, 
iron, fertilizer,,and other basic raw ma- 
terials to keep up production. All her mer- 
chant ships participate in the United 
Nations shipping pool for the duration of 
the war, and several ships have arrived at 
American ports from Denmark. 


Tue Svtesvia Borper QUESTION, 
brought to the fore of the political stage 
by the Prime Minister in his speech to 
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the Rigsdag on May 9, may well cause a 
serious crisis and even a split in the Cab- 
inet. One faction of the Government is 
strongly resisting any attempt to move the 
border southward. Authoritative sources 
report that Prime Minister Buhl had made 
it a condition for membership in the in- 
terim Government that all the Ministers 
should declare their adherence to his 
stand, that the border is final. He is 
firmly supported by some ministers, but 
not by all. The Danish Minister to Wash- 
ington, who is at present Minister abroad 
without Portfolio, Henrik Kauffmann, 
made his stand clear already in January 
1942, when on behalf of Denmark he 
signed the Atlantic Charter. He stated 
then that “Denmark has no territorial 
claims.” Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Christmas Méller has stated that “there 
is no border question now as was the case 
twenty-five years ago,” a position he had 
taken already during his stay in London. 
He warned against a new border strife 
that might disrupt the unity of the gov- 
ernment and the people, and said: “We 
want to keep a national state, and we do 
not want within our borders 300,000 for- 
eigners who in a few years would cause 
serious trouble, even if they might keep 
quiet for a while, were they annexed.” He 
said that “it would be a great misfortune 
if the victorious Powers began dividing up 
Germany, and unreasonable if the Danes 
should try to arouse a movement to sepa- 
rate South Slesvig from Germany.” 

This statement was made before the 
publication of the Potsdam decisions which 
left the border questions in the West open 
and provided for the “orderly and hu- 
mane” mass movement of Germans from 
territories given to Poland, as well as 
from Czechoslovakia and Hungary, in 
order to liquidate minority questions in 
those regions. 

The Danish Coalition Party—Dansk 
Samling—with Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs Arne Sérensen as leader is, how- 
ever, working hard for the annexation of 
South Slesvig and for moving the border 
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to the Eider River, the old Dannevirke 


line. The party organ has opened an ar- 
dent campaign for this goal. 






As THE DanisH Resistance Forces are 
being dissolved, the regular Danish Army 
is expanding its ranks, absorbing many 
Freedom Fighters. Minister of Defense 
Ole Bjorn Kraft reports that 20,000 sol- 
diers will have completed their training 
by January 1, 1946. The Copenhagen 
newspaper Nationaltidende reports that 
the British government has offered to as- 
sist Denmark in establishing a modern 
defense system on land, sea, and in the 
air. Denmark would thus be able to send 
a full division to Germany to participate 
in the occupation. The British government 
offers to equip and train the troops. The 
following warships would be placed at 
Denmark’s disposal: three destroyers, two 
corvettes, ten motor torpedo boats, ten 
mine sweepers, and ten modern subma- 
rines. Danish troops have already called 
at Hamburg for a number of automobiles 
given to Denmark by the British authori- 
ties for the use of the Danish Army. 


On June Firtu—the Danish Constitu- 
tion day—Denmark was formally invited 
to participate in the United Nations’ Con- 
ference at San Francisco. The invitation 
was voted unanimously by the 49 nations 
present, on a recommendation from Den- 
mark’s faithful brother nation, Norway, 
and from France, whose representative 
commended Denmark for her contribution 
in the field of international co-operation. 
Denmark was represented by Minister 





Kauffmann and two delegates from Den- 
mark, Dr. Erik Husfeldt and Dr. Hartvig 
Frisch. 


Tue Fourtu or Juty has since 1912 
and until the occupation been celebrated at 
the Rebild National Park in Jutland, and 
this year the beautiful tradition was re- 
vived. Denmark’s free voice was heard 
in a speech by Crown Prince Frederik, 
and the American Minister to Denmark, 
Mr. Monet B. Davis, read a message 
from President Truman to King Chris- 
tian and praised the Danish people’s 
will to freedom. A tradition of friend- 
ship has been revived, and from Amer- 
ica came greetings to Denmark expressed 
in speeches by Jean Hersholt, Minister 
Kauffmann, Lieutenant General William 
S. Knudsen, and Mr. C. H. W. Hasselriis, 
Chairman of Friends of Denmark and 
Secretary of the Rebild Committee. 


Jean HersHoit Visirep DENMARK 
shortly after the liberation as president 
of America Denmark Relief. He brought 
back with him the thanks of the King 
and the Government for the splendid 
contributions that have been sent Den- 
mark from America. And he brought the 
news that Denmark had relinquished any 
further contributions in order that other 
peoples in greater need might benefit by 
the quota allotted Denmark from the 
various American relief organizations. 
Denmark herself as now becoming an ac- 
tive member of the U.N.R.R.A. and hopes 
to be able to do her part in this great 
relief undertaking. 
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Knudsen Retires 


Lieutenant General William S. Knudsen 
has resigned from his position as produc- 
tion manager of the War Department. 
Five years ago Mr. Knudsen gave up his 
work as president of General Motors 
in order to enter the service of the Gov- 
ernment as a dollar a year man. Upon his 
resignation, Under Secretary of State 
Robert Patterson paid a tribute to Mr. 
Knudsen as one of the foremost leaders 
of this war, who not only had saved the 
government millions of dollars but by his 
speeding up of production had saved un- 
counted American lives. 

The State of Michigan set aside June 
21 to do honor to its “Great Citizen.” A 
telegram of congratulation was received 
from Christmas M@ller, Foreign Minister 
of Knudsen’s native country, Denmark. 


The New Secretary of Agriculture 


Clinton P. Anderson, recently appoint- 
ed Secretary of Agriculture, is of Swedish 
ancestry, his father having been born at 
Svardsjé, Dalarne. Prior to his appoint- 
ment he was member of Congress from 


New Mexico. Mr. Anderson visited 


Sweden in 1933 as past president of the 
Rotary International. 


A Letter from Stettinius 


At the close of the Conference in San 
Francisco, Secretary of State E. R. Stet- 
tinius wrote to Ambassador Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne of Norway a cordial letter of 
thanks for his contribution to the success 
of the Conference. After the departure of 
Foreign Minister Trygve Lie, Morgen- 
stierne was head of the Norwegian dele- 
gation. He also served as president of the 
Security Council Commission, one of the 
most important commissions. Mr. Stet- 
tinius wrote: 

“On the basis of your long and impres- 
sive record in the field of Norwegian and 
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American relations, we of the United 
States delegation knew that you could be 
counted upon to perform more than your 
share of the work of the Conference. As 
leader of the Norwegian delegation after 
the departure of Mr. Lie, you have more 
than fulfilled our high expectations. As 
president of Commission III, you occu- 
pied one of the most responsible positions 
en the Conference, and I wish to compli- 
ment you on the skillful and effective man- 
ner in which you handled that assign- 
ment.” 


Norwegian Rallies 


“Norsk Fylking” is the name of an or- 
ganization embracing more than fifty 
societies, churches, and lodges in Greater 
New York which has been created during 
the time of tribulation of the home coun- 
try, and has been able to gather Nor- 
wegians and friends of Norway in some 
of the greatest rallies ever held here. 
April Ninth each year has been a day of 
mourning and of hope. This year, with 
that hope a reality, the American Me- 
morial Day, May 30, was chosen to cele- 
brate the liberation of Norway with a 
meeting in Carnegie Hall. 

On July 9 Norsk Fylking arranged a 
meeting in the Grand Ballroom of Hotel 
St. George in Brooklyn to hear Paal Berg 
tell about the Underground in Norway of 
which he was the leader. The Chief Jus- 
tice began his address by saying that he 
had never before in his life seen so many 
Norwegians under one roof. Ambassador 
Morgenstierne also spoke and told about 
the Conference at San Francisco from 
which he had just returned. The president 
of Norsk Fylking is Mr. S. A. Haram. 


A Danish Meeting 


‘ A popular meeting was held July 6 in 
the Washington Irving High School in 
New York under the auspices of the Dan- 
ish Central Committee. The occasion was 
the return from San Francisco of the 
Danish delegates, who had been seated 
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at the last moment. Minister Kauffmann, 
who headed the delegation, was present 
and spoke. briefly. The two representa- 
tives from Denmark were Dr. Hartwig 
Frisch and Dr. Erik Husfeldt, both pro- 
fessors at the University of Copenhagen, 
the former a classicist, the latter a medical 
man. Both had been active in the Resist- 
ance Movement. Dr. Frisch is a member 
of the Rigsdag. The two speakers ex- 
pressed satisfaction with what had been 
accomplished in San Francisco. 


Minister Bostré6m Honored 

The resignation of Minister Wollmar F. 
Bostrém, who has represented Sweden in 
Washington for twenty years, revealed 
not only the honor and respect which the 
Minister has won in his official career, but 
‘ also the warm personal regard which all 
who knew them have felt for him and his 
gracious wife. 

Three former United 
States Ministers to Sweden, 
Robert Woods Bliss, Leland 
Harrison, and_ Frederick 
Sterling, joined in a fare- 
well reception to Minister 
Bostrém, June 20, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, Har- 
rison. Among those present 
was Acting Secretary of 
State Joseph C. Grew. 
Speaking for the group, Mr. 
Bliss remarked that the 
Swedish Minister had shown ° 
us how sympathy could be 
combined with neutrality. 

In New York three or- 
ganizations, the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce, the 
American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, and the Ameri- 
can Society of Swedish En- 
gineers, united in arranging 
a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, June 21. Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Batt acted as toast- 
master. Mr. Leach spoke of 
what Minister Bostrém had 





done to further the intellectual and 
spiritual relations between the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Nils R. Johaneson, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, reviewed 
what the Minister had done for trade and 
commerce, and Mr. Arvid Lundquist 
spoke for the Society of Engineers of 
which he is president. Finally, Consul 
General Martin Kastengren surveyed the 
Minister’s entire diplomatic career ex- 
tending over four decades. He spoke also 
of Madame Bostrém and her generous 
activity in behalf of various charities. 

In his reply, which was quite informal 
and spontaneous, Minister Bostrém men- 
tioned by name a number of individuals, 
particularly those who had come from a 
distance to do him honor. 


Monument by Milles 
One more has been added to the Amer- 
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ican works of the great 
Swedish sculptor Carl Milles. 
It is called The Astron- 
omer, and is placed in Na- 
tional Memorial Park, Falls 
Church, Virginia. The mon- 
ument consists of a single 
nude figure, a man gazing 
upward, holding in his hand 
a gold prism, and wearing a 
garland on his brow. The 
concept is that of man’s 
awakening to consciousness 
of the vast spaces that sur- 
round him. It is the first of 
a number of works of art 
that are to be placed in the 
park. 


“Augustana Victory” 
The 710th ship launched 
from the shipyards of the 
Kaiser Company at Rich- 
mond, California, slid down the ways 
on May 17 and was called Augustana 


Victory after the chief institution of 
the Augustana Synod, the College and 
Theological Seminary at Rock Island, 
Illinois. Lieutenant (junior grade) Vic- 
tory E. Pearson, a graduate of the col- 
lege, spoke on behalf of her alma mater. 
She presented a cheque for $200 from 
college alumni, to be used to establish a 
library on the ship. 


Among the Colleges 

Dr. Frans A. Ericsson, Dean of Upsala 
College in East Orange, was installed 
on June 8 as the first King Gustaf V 
Professor of ‘Swedish Language and Lit- 
erature. More than $100,000 has been 
raised for the endowment of this chair, 
and the collection will continue until 
$15,000 has been secured for the Swedish 
room in the new classroom building. Plans 


Madame Gertrud Bostrom 


for the building have already been ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees. 

The two Danish American colleges, 
Dana at Blair, Nebraska, and Grand 
View at Des Moines, Iowa, are also plan- 
ning to add to their buildings. They are 
preparing to receive the returning sol- 
diers who will want to continue their in- 
terrupted studies. 

Miss Ellen Johnson, who has several 
times contributed articles to the Review, 
has been appointed instructor in Fine 
Arts in addition to being art librarian at 
Oberlin College. Among other courses she 
will give one on Scandinavian art from 
the Viking Age to the present time. 

Dr. Peter H. Odegard, formerly po- 
litical science professor at Amherst Col- 
lege, has been acting as consultant to the 
Treasury Department on war bond cam- 
paigns. He has now accepted the presi- 
dency of Reed College in Portland, 
Oregon. 
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elsewhere in this number. 

Mr. Grlygur Sigurdsson, Junior Schol- 
ar from Iceland, who studied painting in 
Los Angeles and New York, has returned 
home. An exhibition of his paintings, 
mainly from California, was extremely 
successful in Reykjavik last spring. 

Mr. Thorsteinn Thorsteinsson, Junior 
Scholar from Iceland, who took his bache- 
lor’s degree in mining engineering at the 
University of Minnesota, returned to Ice- 
land by air in June. 





July to undertake special studies in their 
respective fields. 

Miss Birgit Nissen, Fellow from Nor- 
way 1928-29 for the study of-adult edu- 
cation, has been released from a German 
concentration camp. 

Mr. Ake Sandler, Honorary Fellow 
from Sweden 1941-42, has been appoint- 
ed teaching assistant in the department 
of journalism at the University of South- 
ern California and is at the same time 
carrying on post-graduate studies there. 
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Mr. Per G. Stensland, Fellow from 
Sweden 1941-42, is at present conducting 
courses in adult education in Newfound- 
land. He will resume instruction in Swed- 
ish language and literature at Columbia 
University this fall. 

Professor Edy Velander, Dr. Anders 
Wedberg, Mr. Tell Dahlléf, Mr. Axel 
Ekwall, Mr. Lars Nordenson, and Mr. 
Tom Osterberg, all former Fellows of 
the Foundation from Sweden, were among 
the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the Sweden-America Foundation held in 
the aula of the University of Commerce, 
Stockholm, on April 9 with the president, 
Mr. J. Sigfrid Edstrém, in the chair. 


Gifts to the Library 


Among recent gifts to the Schofield 
Library ‘of the Foundation are six vol- 
umes of Svenska Folksagor edited by 
Gudrun and Jéran Sahlgren and Sven 
Liljeblad from Norstedts, several vol- 
umes of Swedish short stories by younger 
Swedish writers from Bonniers, and a 


selection’ of Danish belles-lettres from 
the library of Mrs. Olaf E. Mogensen. 

Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Trustee of 
the Foundation, has presented the Li- 
brary with the Swedish encyclopedia Nor- 
disk Familjebok (23 vols.). 

Part of a large gift of books from Den- 
mark secured through the kind offices of 
Mr. Viggo Carstensen, President of Dan- 
marks Amerikanske Selskab, has recently 
arrived by way of Sweden. The Danish 
Ministry of Education has donated two 
extremely valuable reference works: Ord- 
bog over det danske Sprog, Verner Dahle- 
rup (22 vols.) and Dansk biografisk Lek- 
sikon, Povl Engelstoft and Svend Dahl 
(27 vols.). From Det Schénbergske For- 
lag comes Ludvig Holbergs Memoirer ed- 
ited by F. J. Billeskov Jansen with con- 
temporary illustrations. Gyldendals have 
presented the following: Dansk biografisk 
Haandleksikon, Svend Dahl and P. En- 
gelstoft (3 vols.) ; Illustreret Dansk Lit- 
teraturhistorie by Carl S. Petersen and 
Vilhelm Anderson (4 vols.) ; Georg Bran- 
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des: Samlede Skrifter (17 vols.); Fra 
Kampaarene by H. P. Hanssen (2 vols.) ; 
Johannes Erhardt Béggild, Et Mindes- 
krift; Christian IX, Europas Svigerfader 
by Hans Roger Madol; Den unge Lud- 
vig Holberg, 1684-1722, by Th. A. Mil- 
ler; Undervejs til mig selv by Henrik 
Pontoppidan; Peter Heise by Gustav 
Hetsch. The rest are the gift of Dan- 
marks Amerikanske Selskab: Den lille 
Salmonsen, ed. A. W. Marke and Palle 
Raunkjer (12 vols.); Séren Kierke- 
gaard: Samlede Verker (15 vols.) ; Dan- 
marks Oldtid by Johannes Bronsted (3 
vols., illus.); Et Liv gjenoplevet i Erin- 
dringen by Johanne Luise Heiberg, ed. 
Aage Friis and others (4 vols., illus.) ; 
Mellem Brédre, Dansk-Norske Problemer 
i det 18. Aarhundredes Helstat by Vilh. 
La Cour; Danmarks Malerkunst fra Mid- 
delalder til Nutid, ed. Erik Zahle (il- 
lus.) ; Musik og Samfund by Erik Abra- 
hamsen; Minder om Niels W. Gade, ed. 
William Behrend; P. E. Lange-Miiller 
by Julius Clausen. 


Death of Dr. George A. Harrop 

Dr. George A. Harrop, Jr., Fellow of 
the Foundation to Denmark 1920+21 for 
the study of physiology, died in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital, New York, on August 
4. Born in Peru, Illinois, in 1890, Dr. 
Harrop took his medical degree from the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1916 and 
was resident physician there from 1916 
to 1921; he was resident physician and 
instructor in medicine at Columbia Uni- 
versity 1921-23 and associate professor 
of medicine, Peking University Medical 
College, China, 1923-24. From 1925 to 
1938 Dr. Harrop was associate professor 
of medicine at Johns Hopkins, where he 
was in charge of the chemical laboratory 
and the work in diseases of metabolism 
and endocrinology. In 1938 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research, New Brunswick, 
N.J. and in 1943 was made a vice presi- 
dent of E. R. Squibb and Son. He was 
the author of Management of Diabetes 
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(1925), Diet in Disease (1930), and 
many articles on these subjects and on 
metabolism. 


The Atomic Bomb 


Among scientists who contributed to 
the development of the atomic bomb were 
Professor Harold Clayton Urey of Co- 
lumbia University, Trustee of the Foun- 
dation, Professor Niels Bohr of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, under whom Dr. 
Urey studied as a Fellow of the Foun- 
dation in 1923-24, and Professor Ernest 
Orlando Lawrence of the University of 
California, Berkeley, American of Nor- 
wegian descent, who is a member of our 
California Chapter. Dr. Bohr won the 
Nobel Prize in Physics in 1922, Dr. 
Lawrence in 1939, and Dr. Urey the 
Prize in Chemistry in 1934. Mr. John 
Motley Morehead, Trustee of the Foun- 
dation, has also been engaged in the 
production of elements of the atomic 
bomb through the Union Carbon and 
Carbide Corporation. 


Honored by Uppsala University 


Among the recipients of honorary de- 
grees from Uppsala University on May 
31, the three hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the revival of the university 
in 1595, were Professor Einar Ham- 
marsten of the Caroline Medical Insti- 
' tute, who lectured in the United States 
under the auspices of the Foundation in 
1938, and Dr. Oskar Lundberg, chief li- 
brarian of the Uppsala University Li- 
brary, who studied at Harvard as a Fel- 
low of the Foundation in 1923-24. 


Danish Play at Augustana 


Kaj Munk’s stirring patriotic drama 
Niels Ebbesen, published last year by 
the Foundation in Miss Hanna Astrup 
Larsen’s translation, was given its first 
performance in English by the Speech 
Department of Augustana College under 
the direction of Miss Marion Odell on 
May 11 with Howard Palm in the title 
role, Ruth Backels as Mistress Gertrude, 


Richard Hanson as Father Lorents, and 
Donald Huffman as Count Gerhard. Dan- 
ish music arranged by Dr. Maurits Kes- 
nar was played by the college string or- 
chestra conducted by Leslie Strandt, a 
student in the school of music, who also 
composed a musical interlude for the pro- 
duction. Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, presi- 
dent of the college and a Trustee of the 
Foundation, paid tribute to Denmark for 
her heroic resistance. 





























































Bryn H. Hovde 


Director of New School 


Dr. Bryn H. Hovde, who studied in 
the Scandinavian countries as a Fellow 
of the Foundation in 1932, has been ap- 
pointed director of the New School for 
Social Research, New York, to succeed 
Dr. Alvin Johnson. Dr. Hovde is at pres- 
ent chief of the cultural division in the 
Department of State. A graduate of Lu- 
ther College in 1916, he was for several 
years on the staff in history there. In 
1924 he took his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Iowa and was appointed 
assistant professor of history and _politi- 
cal science in Allegheny College, Mead- 
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ville, Pa. From 1927 to 1937 he was as- 
sociate professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed director of the Department of 
Public Welfare of the City of Pitts- 
burgh and in 1938 Administrator of the 
Housing Authority of that city. His re- 
cent two-volume study of the rise of the 
Scandinavian middle classes The Scandi- 
navian Countries, 1720-1865 was re- 
viewed in our Spring number. 


Augustana Chapter 


Dr. P. C. Bersell, president of the 
Augustana Synod, spoke informally about 
his recent visit in Sweden at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Augustana Chap- 
ter held in the First Lutheran Church, 
Moline, Illinois, the evening of June 4. 
Dr. Bersell spent eleven days in Sweden 
on his aeroplane trip to Europe earlier 
this year in company with American Lu- 
theran church leaders. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Donald O. Rod, president; Philemon 
Martin, vice president; Mrs. Eric H. 
Wahlstrom, secretary; Carl E. Ekblad, 
treasurer; Dr. C. G. Carlfelt and Mrs. 
Knut E. Erickson, members of the board 
of directors for three years. 

One hundred and thirty-five members 
were present at the dinner meeting and 
forty-two ministers attending the meet- 
ings of the Augustana Synod were spe- 
cial guests. 


California Chapter 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
California Chapter was held at the Clare- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, on May 11, 
at 6:30 p.m. with the president, Profes- 
sor T. H. Goodspeed, in the chair. Ap- 
proximately 150 people were present. The 
Chapter had delayed its meeting in or- 
der to have the privilege of bringing to- 
gether delegates of the Scandinavian na- 
tions at the United Nations Security Con- 
ference. 
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The first guest speaker of the evening 
was Dr. Hamilton Holt, President of 
Rollins College, Florida, one of the orig- 
inal three trustees and the second presi- 
dent of the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. Dr. Goodspeed then called upon 
the following speakers from the three 
Scandinavian nations: for Denmark Con- 
sul-General Axel C. F. Sporon-Fiedler 
and Lt. Svend-Aage Beyer Pedersen, In- 
ternational Relations Officer of the World 
Youth Council; for Norway Dr. O. Thom- 
messen, Counsellor of the Supreme Court 
of Norway and Mr. Hans Olav, Counsel- 
lor and Press Attaché of the Norwegian 
Embassy in Washington; and for Sweden 
Consul General Carl E. Wallerstedt, Mr. 
Ake Malmeus, Commercial Attaché of 
Sweden in San Francisco, and Mr. Rolf 
Lamborn, correspondent of Stockholms 
Tidningen. The final speaker of the eve- 
ning was Dr. E. O. Lawrence, Nobel 
Prize Winner in Physics and professor at 
the University of California. 


New York Chapter 

The annual business meeting of the 
New York Chapter was held on the eve- 
ning of the first Monday in June at the 
home of the president of the Foundation, 
Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, 170 East 
64th Street. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Mr. Ray 
Morris, president; Mr. Sven Holst-Knud- 
sen, Mr. Holger Lundbergh, Mr. Rolf 
T. Michelsen, vice presidents; Mr. Viggo 
F. E. Rambusch, secretary; Mr. Clarence 
G. Michalis, treasurer; Mr. George P. 
Montgomery, assistant treasurer. Miss 
Else S. DeBrun was elected chairman, 
and Mrs. H. T. Asche co-chairman, of the 
Social Committee. The retiring historian 
of the Chapter, Baroness Alma Dahlerup, 
has completed her account of Chapter 
activities up to the end of 1940. A list of 
members of the New York Chapter was 
published in June. 
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V7 


History of Educational Thought. By Rob- 
ert Ulich. American Book Company. Seven 
Cities. Price on request. 





The Harvard Report on General Education, 
to be reviewed in our next issue, is leading an 
evolution in the American concept of educa- 
tion. Instead of the elective system of Presi- 
dent Eliot there is proposed an element of 
compulsory study of essentials that will give 
all men equal opportunity before beginning 
their special competitive studies. The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation welcomes and 
accepts much of that Report, but we differ in 
classification. We place the Social Sciences 
within the Humanities instead of an independ- 
ent category. We classify our Fellows as stu- 
dents of one of three general subjects: the 
Humanities, the Natural Sciences, the Voca- 
tional Sciences. 

Robert Ulich, Professor of Education in 
Harvard University, is one of the authors of 
the Harvard Report, which the publication of 
his last book preceded by a few weeks. An- 
other reason for noticing his book in the Re- 
view is that he is the husband of Elsa Briind- 
strém, former lecturer of this Foundation. 

History of Educational Thought is one of 
the important books to appear on the Amer- 
ican scene in our time when the war has made 
all men realize that re-education is a concern 
as vital as food or clothing or life itself. Be- 
ginning with Plato, Professor Ulich explains 
the great thinkers of mankind down to our 
own John Dewey. The concluding paragraph 
of each chapter is a liberal education. No man 
more than Ulich appreciates the importance of 
experiment and progress, but no man better 
realizes that we cannot begin life as Adam 
and Eve but must carry with us the tortured 
mental experience of our ancestors. We must 
coalesce the discipline of our pioneer democ- 
racy with the gay abandon of our progressive 
schools. The present anarchy in American edu- 
cation is not so much the fault of Eliot and 
Dewey as the mistaken zeal of their disciples. 
Ulich interprets Dewey better than he has 
been translated before. The inconsistency of 
Dewey is a component of his genius. It is not 
Dewey himself who has ever thrown Aristotle 
or Hegel into the ash can. 

This is a book more exciting than a detective 
thriller. Those who have hitherto shunned 
Thomas Aquinas and Erasmus as incommen- 
surable will find them clarified in Ulich’s 
placid prose. For a scholar to cavil at tech- 
nical matters in Ulich’s primer would be a 
supererogation. If we must take exception it 
may be admitted that his style is directed to 





the educated man, whereas most of us are un- 
educated. Our need is greater, and philosophy 
reaches us better in the simple language of 
the Gospels. 

Ulich devotes his last four chapters to four 
Americans. A group of people who had not 
seen Ulich’s book were asked to guess who 
these four were. Only one qualified in the test: 
the chairman of the most progressive college 
for women, who is also the secretary of the 
most conservative woman’s college. The four 
American educators are Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
John Dewey. 


H.G.L. 


The Adventures and Escapes of Gustavus 
Vasa by Hendrik Willem van Loon. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Dodd Mead. 
1945. Price $2.50. 


The title of this last book of a great story- 
teller does not indicate the broad sweep of his 
tale. The author used the crisis in 1520 be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden to tell more about 
Scandinavians from the Stone Age to the 
Reformation, and about forces in Medieval 
Europe in general, than about the yellow- 
haired boy from Uppland who became the 
Henry VIII of Sweden. 

Van Loon’s digressions are many. Only 
after many jumps and short cuts, fascinated 
outlooks or intimate visits to other countries 
and times, he arrives at Gustaf Ericsson Vasa. 
He starts the story in the fifth chapter, but 
only reluctantly. He becomes fascinated by 
Gustaf Vasa’s Danish adversary Christian II 
(nick-named “the Tyrant”) and by his sweet- 
heart Dyveke. He dwells at length on the cir- 
cumstances around the Fugger house and its 
economic might. But, finally, the last two chap- 
ters tell the story that has given the book its 
title, The Adventures and Escapes of Gus- 
tavus Vasa. 

The approach to a single historic personality 
through everything that led up to this per- 
sonality and everything that surrounded him 
makes it hard to avoid treading upon treach- 
erous and uncertain historic ground. Van Loon 
ventured to enter many areas of scholarly dis- 
pute in his tale about “the liberator of Swe- 
den.” He took a stand in the question of when 
the Scandinavian countries were founded and 
established as states. He saw the three crowns 
in the Swedish coat-of-arms as a reminiscence 
of the Kalmar Union of 1397-1520. His ac- 
count of the intrigues, conspiracies, and canny 
planning that made for the break between 
Denmark-Norway and Sweden in 1520 is dash- 
ing, but far too simple in its structure. 

With these natural limitations and with 
some shortcomings, Hendrik Villem van Loon’s 
book is nevertheless important and extremely 
valuable as an eye-opener to people in this 
country who are interested in Scandinavian 
history. Moreover, quite suddenly you discover 
how desperately we lack good historic studies 
in the English language of the three Scandi- 
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navian countries. This lack is felt especially 
when it comes to accounts of historic person- 
alities. Where is there any personal picture of 
the Swedish Great Power period? Where do 
we have any live study of Gustaf Vasa’s sons? 
We have Nils Ahnlund’s biography of his 
grandson Gustaf Adolf, but we lack any por- 
trait of the great Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna. 
Where do we get any more than a passing re- 
mark about Charles X Gustaf or his grandson 
Charles XII? For that matter, where is a full- 
length picture of Gustaf Vasa after 1523? 
After all, Hendrik van Loon ends his story 
where the exciting human and social drama 
of the Renaissance king Gustaf Vasa opens, 
where the most dramatic and colorful years of 
“the liberator” begin. 

Per G. STensLAND 


A Long Pull from Stavanger. The Rem- 
iniscences of a Norwegian Immigrant. By 
Birger Osland. Norwegian-American Histor- 
ical Association, Northfield. 1945. Price $2.50. 


The author of this very readable and inter- 
esting book, Mr. Birger Osland, left his home 
town Stavanger, Norway, in 1888, at the age 
of eighteen, and emigrated to Chicago where 
he has lived ever since. Having retired from 
business and passed his seventy-fifth birthday, 
Mr. Osland now publishes his memoirs, in 
which he tells of his struggles during his first 
years in Chicago and of how he gradually 
gained a foothold, became a citizen of sub- 
stance and prominence, both within his own 
group of people and in the general community 
life. For many years he conducted a pros- 
perous business as an investment banker. 

Mr. Osland had a great deal to do with the 
establishment of the Norwegian America Line 
which has helped to draw America and Nor- 
way closer together. The erection of the build- 
ing which houses the Chicago Norwegian Club 
may also be credited to his energy and leader- 
ship. During the First World War Mr. Osland 
served as an American military attaché in 
Oslo—he has the rank of major—and when 
Chicago put on its Century of Progress Ex- 
position he was one of its trustees. Even now, 
in spite of his age, Mr. Osland carries some 
important responsibilities. He is president of 
the Norwegian-American Hospital of Chicago, 
treasurer of the Norwegian-American Histor- 
ical Association, and an important member of 
American Relief for Norway. 

A Long Pull'from Stavanger is a valuable 
addition to the twenty-seven books already 
published by the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association covering Norwegian-Amer- 
ican life in its various phases. 

A.N.R. 


A Logger’s Odyssey. By Sverre Nord. 
Caxton. 1943. Price $3.00. 


When a Scandinavian-American ex-sailor 
and former lumberjack takes pen in hand 
to tell what life has done to him during four 
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or five turbulent decades—and vice versa— 
we have the right to expect a lively show. To 
this we are treated in the present book by 
Mr. Nord, whose father was a Norwegian 
and whose mother was Swedish. 

Retaining some of the most exuberant 
features of Paul Bunyan and Baron Miinch- 
hausen, the author blends these characteristics 
with touches of Baedeker, the Boy Scout 
manual, and Rand McNally. The result is a 
fantastically jumbled account of big and 
small, black and white, important and unes- 
sential. 

The blue-eyed and open-faced honesty of 
this Gulliver from Tromsé, his ingenuousness 
and youthful wrath against the manifestations 
of darkness are often quite engaging. At times 
they make even the most critical reader forget 
the fact that as a weaver of memoirs Sverre 
Nord is a capital cutter of tall timber and a 
dauntless captain of little proud and eager 
ships. 

H.L. 


Northwest of the World. Forty Years of 
Trading and Hunting in Northern Siberia. 
By Olaf Swenson. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead. 
1944. Price $3.00. 


Among the many and exciting tales of 
arctic adventures we find occasionally a story 
of a man who is not primarily the explorer, 
the scientist, the dialectician, the connoisseur 
of blubber and decomposed walrus carcasses. 
Rather we meet the happy and eager traveller 
among strange people, with whom he makes 
life-long friends, in surroundings that some- 
times repulse him, more often charm him— 
the man, in short, who makes it easy and en- 
joyable for us in a fat leather chair to go 
along with him wherever he leads us. 

Such is the author of this remarkably lively 
and human account of three decades on the 
ice. Swenson, as his name denotes, is of Swed- 
ish stock, and Northern Siberia is the land 
of his heart. His occupation is that of a fur 
trapper and trader. He first tasted sub-zero 
weather among the Chukchis at the turn of 
the century, and as Kipling says of India, 
he says, enthusiastically, of the polar regions, 
that once you have come under their spell 
“vou won’t heed nothin’ else.” 

His experiences, alternatingly hair-raising 
and cozy, are interspersed with historical and 
geographical data, ethnographical notes, and 
biological and zoological observations. There 
is not a tribe to which he does not introduce 
us, or an animal we do not meet. But it is all 
blissfully removed from the lecture platform 
and the museum. Swenson has a lot of thrill- 
ings things to tell—rescues of ice-locked ves- 
sels, endless treks across the Siberian waste, 
revolutions and counter revolutions, hunger 
and privations. There is, however, always a 
chuckle in his tone, and far from feeling sorry 
for his financial setbacks and his frozen hands, 
we are made to forget them and anxiously 
follow the author toward fresh exploits. 























The Skalds 


cA Selection of Their Poems 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY 

















LEE M. HOLLANDER 


From Old Norse antiquity a large body of Skaldic verse has come down to us, 
differing greatly from Eddic poetry in form, style and content. These are the 
verses which the skalds, or court-poets of Norway and Iceland, composed to 
signalize a feat of arms or an act of generosity by their lords. 

Students of this branch of the older literature of the North have now solved 
the formidable difficulties which the highly traditionalized style of Skaldic 
poetry presents to modern translators. This book by Mr. Hollander is a 
welcome introduction to the genre for admirers of the Eddic poems, the 
sagas, and other works of Old Scandinavian literary genius. 

The skalds were men of great mental agility, often composing extempo- 
raneously for the amusement of the court, or, more seriously, ransoming 
their heads by the quality of their verses. High among the accomplishments 
of young gentlemen of noble birth in Iceland was the ability to compose in 
Skaldic meters, and the verses of many famous skalds were thought worthy 
of preservation in the great sagas. 

It is this complicated, colorful poetry which Mr. Hollander has translated 
in The Skalds. His introduction touches succinctly upon the features common 
to all Old Germanic poetry, and upon the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Skaldic measures. Succeeding chapters are devoted to the life and works 
of over a dozen of the greatest skalds. The chance which this book affords 
to become acquainted with a unique literary genre will be of utmost interest 
to the amateur of Old German literatures. Moreover, scholars in comparative 
literature, poetics, and esthetics will find in Skaldic poetry matter for reward- 


ing study. 
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Young and old will take the trail with 
Swenson with a feeling of comradeship and 
exhilaration. The book unfolds joyfully and 
unexpectedly and there is both happiness and 
sadness at the end. Happiness in having en- 
joyed a capital yarn, modestly, yet stirringly, 
told, and sadness because the last page seems 
to meet the reader all too soon. 

Hoxrcer LunpBerGHu 


BOOK NOTES 


The Revolt against Romanticism in Amer- 
ican Literature as Evidenced in the Works of 
S. L. Clemens by S. B. Liljegren is the first in 
a series of Essays anp Strupres oN AMERICAN 
LanecuaGe AND Lirerature published by the 
American Institute in the University of Upp- 
sala, Sweden, edited by S. B. Liljegren. (Price 
4 kronor.) Professor Liljegren sets out to show 
that the literary movements in Europe had 
their parallels in American literature. Mark 
Twain is, of course, a master of parody, and 
the quotations brought by Professor Liljegren 
are very amusing, even if the reader balks a 
little at blaming the false romanticism of 
Walter Scott for the secession of the southern 
States and the consequent Civil War. 


Hymns and Hymnvwriters of Denmark by 
J. C. Aaberg, a pastor of the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Minneapolis, is a 
welcome addition to the religious literature of 
America. The Church in Denmark since the 
Reformation has been a singing church and 
has fostered hymn writers of the first order. 
The three towering figures are those of Kingo, 
Brorson, and Grundtvig, while Ingemann has 
also contributed hymns of great beauty. Pas- 
tor Aaberg has written essays on each of 
these great hymn writers and illustrated them 
with translations which he has succeeded in 
making smooth and singable. The book can be 
obtained from Grand View College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. (Price $2.00.) 


The Lutheran Publishing House in Blair, 
Nebraska, has issued a volume of fifteen ser- 
mons by Kaj Munk under the title The Rivers 
of Babylon. (Price $1.00.) The sermons were 
delivered in the spring and summer of 1941 
and did much to stiffen the spiritual resistance 
of Denmark. When threatened by the German 
invaders and cautioned by his friends, the in- 
trepid pastor replied that “it is better Den- 
mark’s relation with Germany should deteri- 
orate than her relation with Jesus Christ.” 
All the world now knows how he paid with his 
life for his fearless message. The sermons have 
been translated by John M. Jensen. 


The Yearbook for 1945 of the American In- 
stitute of Swedish Arts, Literature, and Sci- 
ence in Minneapolis is now out. It is edited by 
Albin Widén and contains essays of general 
literary interest as well as articles on Swe- 
dish-American history. Lilly E. Lorenzen 
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writes about the Institute itself and its founder 
Swan J. Turnblad, who donated his beautiful 
house on Park Avenue to the Institute, It has 
now completed fifteen years of activity as a 
Swedish cultural center. 


American-Swedish Handbook Volume II, 
has been issued by the Augustana Institute of 
Swedish Culture. (Augustana Book Concern, 
Rock Island, Illinois. Price $1.25.) This vol- 
ume features especially Swedish-American re- 
lations. It contains lists of diplomatic and 
consular representatives on both sides, or- 
ganizations promoting cultural intercourse be- 
tween the two countries, besides paragraphs 
about Swedish-American colleges and news- 
papers, Swedish books that have come out in 
English, and many other matters of pertinent 
information. 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson. A Study in Nor- 
wegian Nationalism by Harold Larson, a 
young Norwegian-American scholar, fulfills 
the promise of its double title. It is at once a 
story of Bjérnson’s fight along many fronts 
for the complete liberation of Norway and a 
history of Norway’s emancipation, first from 
cultural dependence on Denmark, and then 
from political dependence on Sweden. As 
Bjérnson himself fought without rancor, so Lar- 
son’s study is objective. It is based on thor- 
ough research and well documented. (King’s 
Crown Press, New York. Price $2.00.) 


S moothly geared 


Jens Christian Kjaer modestly calls his ° ee / 
History of the Church of Denmark “an Out- to duration living: 
line.” It was intended for young people in the 
first instance, but has been developed in such 
a way as to appeal also to mature readers. It 
traces the history of the Church in Denmark A home, a headquarters, 

. from the first missionary efforts, through the pl 
organization of the Catholic Church, the strug- oppiIng-o ace... 
gle between the ecclesiastical leaders and the a st PPS P 
kings; the Reformation, the modern move- : 
ments of Pietism, Rationalism, and Inner The Waldorf-Astoria 
Mission; tells something of the great religious 
leaders, Grundtvig, Kierkegaard, and others, 
and ends with the confident hope that with the 
twentieth century “the dawn of a new religious . . 
springtime was on the horizon.” (Lutheran efficiently, economically 


Publishing House, Blair, Nebraska. Price 
$1.00.) 
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